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DECORATION DAY. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
Because they cared for other men 
More than for happiness or ease, 
Nor at their tasks could linger when 
The oppressed were sighing for release; 
Because they bravely marched away, 
Rank after rank, day after day, 
We keep this day, with martial songs, 
And earnest words, and listening throngs; 
’Tis sacred to the royal host 
Who cared for other men the most. 


Jecause they loved their country best, 
More than all treasure of their own, 
Nor in their wonted joys could rest, 
And see her bulwarks overthrown; 
Because they hastened to defend 
Her honor, and her hurts to mend,— 
We keep these Decoration Days, 
With bugle strains, and tender praise; 
And lay our blossoms where they rest,— 
The men who loved their country best. 


Because the flag to them was dear, 
Because no man of them could bear 
That then, or ever, should appear 
A rent, to make its fold less fair, 
A stain, its purity to mar, 
Or that its blue should lack a star,— 
We bring the flag they fought to save, 
We mark with it each honored grave, 
And we salute their memory here, 
To whom their country’s flag was dear! 


Grave men there were, and eager youth, 
Who at one summons came; who cared ‘ 
For gain and pleasure less than truth, 
Nor then, nor now, have treasure spared; 
Who built around these homes of ours 
A stouter wall than sentried towers; i 
Who right and freedom ’stablished well, 
And made them honor’s citadel. 
Ah! Fast the fiowers fall where they rest,— 
The men who loved their country best! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
CONNECTICUT ScHOOL JOURNAL: The best device 
in the school is the active mind of the teacher. 


Sik Joun Luswock: Mr Rarey, the horse tamer, 
says that he has known an angry word to raise the 
pulse of a horse ten beats in a minute. Think, then, 
how it must affect a child, 


SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE BropEur, Chicopee, 
Vass,: The proper reading for the public schools is 
that which may be called literature, and includes the 
nursery rhyme, the fury tale, the fable, the myth, 
the ballad, the novel, the poem, and such applica- 
ions of history and biography as time and the cir- 

imstances of grade make possible; works of travel, 

‘ographical readers, natural history readers, ete., 
ave a legitimate place, but it is entirely supple- 

ental to the work in geography and science, 


Hon. H. R. Parrencity, Lansing, Mich.: Let the 

ild be taught to read fluently and to love good 
eading; let him learn to express clearly and fore- 

y his thoughts, both orally and in writing; let 

mm be taught to observe, record, classify the phe- 

mena of nature; let him be trained to understand 
is country’s history, and the duties of a good citi- 
en; let him be trained to keep his body sound and 
clean; let him be taught good morals and gentle 
inanners, both by precept and example. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


MEETING. 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES BY SUPERINTENDENTS B. B. RUSSELL, OF BROCKTON, FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
OF CAMBRIDGE, T. M. BALLIET, OF SPRINGFIELD, MASON S. STONE, OF VERMONT, J. C. SIMP- 
SON, OF PORTSMOUTH, N. H., AND PRINCIPALS CHARLES S. CHAPIN, OF WESTFIELD NORMAL 
SCHOOL, AND W. A. BALDWIN, OF HYANNIS NORMAL SCHOOL. 


[Professor C. F. Hodge’s paper, ‘‘Some Possibilities of Nature Study,’ 


will appear in the next issue of the JourNat, | 


VISITING DAYS. 
SUPERINTENDENT B. B. Brockton. 

In these times, with the great progress in school 
methods, the very best educators can scarcely keep 
pace in everything, and are constantly putting forth 
effort to get further light, first on this and then on 
that subject. Now, if this be true of the best, what 
shall be done with the other class to keep them up to 
a satisfactory standard? With all the aid superin- 
tendents can give by visits and meetings, there is still 
a vreat void. Some teachers must see the work done. 
They cannot deduct conclusions from general prin- 
ciples, but must have ocular and auricular demonstra- 
tion. There is some danger that the pupils may take 
advantage of the substitute, but this depends much 
upon the ability of the superintendent to command 
eflicieney, and sometimes the conduct of the children 
in the absence of the regular teacher is a measure of 
her influence over them. 

The teacher who would visit schools profitably 
must know how to analyze the one she visits and de- 
termine where the success lies;—whether it be in 
method or in tact. ‘Teachers have been known to visit 
schools and copy the poorest devices and methods— 
take the very chaff. But the teacher who cannot tell 
what is good in others, certainly cannot detect her 
own faults and virtues. 

VACATION SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN. 
SuPERINTENDENT FRANCIS COGSWELL, CAMBRIDGE. 

What should be the character of these schools? 
Not a few weeks more of ordinary school work. 
These schools should combine recreation with in- 
struction, and the instruction should make the 
recreation all the more enjoyable. A boy who spends 
an hour collecting leaves that he may compare their 
shape and color gets more out of the hour than the 
one who aimlessly walks the streets. 

But vacation schools will cost money. There are 
other schools that cost money. Reform schools cost 
money. The city pays sixty dollars a week for the 
care of thirty truant boys—a sum equal to the cost 
of two kindergartens with four teachers and a hun- 
dred pupils. Last year the city expended for the 
care of truants two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three dollars, a sum almost exactly double that spent 
for the two vacation schools—a sum sufficiently large 
to maintain at least twenty vacation schools of the 
kind needed for the pupils of the primary and lower 
grammar grades. The fact is, that on the lower plane 
of dollars and cents, it is true economy to spend 
money for kindergartens, and evening schools, and 
vacation schools, and when we rise to a higher plane, 
and think of the men and women saved from 
degradation and poverty through the uplifting in- 
fluences surrounding them in childhood, the value of 
such schools cannot be measured by any money 
standard. 

May the good work go on, and vacation schools 
soon find their place in the public school system. 
SUPERINTENDENT T. M. BaLiret, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

There is a place for the vacation school in large 
towns and cities. They should not be for children 
generally. Children better off at the seashore or in 
the mountains. Children who can get away should 
not be tempted to remain at home. <A good thing for 
children’s minds to lie fallow during the warm sea- 
son. Prolonged rests required. Frequent short rests 
not sufficient. Who should attend vacation schools? 


(1) A large number might attend for a portion of 
the time. The cooking school and the sewing sehool 
should be an important feature of such work. (2) 
Kindergartens for children who come from unfor- 
tunate homes—for children who spend much of their 
time on the streets. Much of the time should be 
spent out of doors in the study of nature at first; and 
(3) Children who fall behind in their grades might 
receive special instruction, so that they could take 
their place in an advanced grade at the opening of 
the new school year. Vacation schools should not 
he linked too closely with the day school work. ‘The 
same teachers should not necessarily be engaged to 
teach the vacation schools. The speaker questioned 
the wisdom of going into the matter extensively at 
once, and thought that a good beginning might be 
made in the organization of vacation kindergartens. 


VACATION SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT Mason 8S. Sront, VERMONT. 

The demands for such schools arise from the needs 
of local conditions. ‘Teachers are not universally 
professionally equipped, and eyen if they were, there 
would still be a demand from teachers who wish to 
freshen their thought. Where there is an examina- 
tion of teachers, there will always be individuals who 
wish to prepare themselves for this certificate. In 
rural districts, especially, the teacher needs those 
stimulations which it is possible for the summer 
school to give her. Where skilled supervision is 
absent, the summer school becomes a necessary agent 
in directing educational work. The character of 
the school and the needs of the teacher must deter- 
mine the length of session of such school. Attend- 
ance, in those states not having skilled superin- 
tendents, should be made compulsory. 
SuPERINTENDENT J. C. Simpson, Porrsmoutu, N. 

My province, as L understand it, is to speak 
specially of the summer school of New Hanipshire. 

In 1867 the state sold certain forest lands in the 
northern part and set aside the income of the pro- 
ceeds to be used at a Teachers’ Institute fund. Up 
to 1893 this was expended in maintaining county in- 
stitutes, but in that year the present superintendent 
of public instruction saw fit to divert a portion for 
the establishment of a summer school offering a 
course of two weeks. Accordingly, this has since 
been held, four vears in connection with certain ad- 
vantages offered by the state normal school at Ply- 
mouth and last vear in connection with a course 
offered at the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
at Durham. 

This school has aimed at and has suceeeded in 
securing the service of the best instructors in this line 
of work. ‘Tuition has been free, all expense being 
borne by the state. Courses of study, and methods 
of presentation have not differed materially from 
other good schools of the kind. Attendance and en- 
thusiasm have been good, and results so far have been 
all that could be expected. We have had about the 
same suecesses and failures as the other states and 
the private organizations. But if the movement in 
our state or elsewhere is to go on, it must have a new 
plan. Here are a few things needed: 

First. These schools must be organized and paid 
for by the state. (That we have in New Hampshire.) 

Second. They must be related to the other educa- 
tional forces of the state, especially the normal 
schools, and must be unified with them. 
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Third. 
pedagogical camp-meeting,—that is, the educational 
side must not be made subordinate and incidental to 
the needs of a summer outing. 

Fourth. As at present organized the teacher who 
has been once has exhausted that school. Year after 
year the same instructors present the same subjects 
in the same way. ‘There must be an opportunity for 
a continuous and progressive course to cover three or 
four years, with an assignment of study and home 


They must -arise above the level of a 


reading. 

Fifth. Upon satisfactory completion of this 
course a diploma should be granted to which should 
be attached some of the credit and privileges that 
now are granted to the normal school diploma. 

Sixth. 
such numbers and such places as would be of ad- 


These summer schools should be held in 


vantage to the class of teachers they purpose . to 
benefit. . 

There is one thing sure, that summer schools under 
the present regime have seen their best days and are 
near the end of their usefulness. 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Principan Cnuarixs, Srare Normart Scnoon, 

WESTFIELD. 

Edmund Burke’s declaration that all the vast 
machinery of the British constitution has but one 
simple purpose—to get twelve honest men into the 
jury-box—may without extravagance be asserted of 


our educational system.  Psvehology, pedagogy, 
educational philosophy, courses, programmes, text- 
hooks, methods, the best devices for the heating, 
lighting, and ventilating of schoolrooms, equipments, 
school committees, and superintendents,—all — are 
subordinate to one supreme end—the placing of a 
skillful teacher face to face with an inquiring child. 

Teaching isa fine art, and a difficult art. 
form of professional training is absolutely necessary 


some 


if the teacher is to be an artist instead of an artisan. 
Kven in New England, the number of graduates of 
normal or other professional schools engaged in 
teaching is in comparison with the whole number 
pitifully small. 


Whole number Professionally 


of teachers. trained. 
New Hampshire.......... 38%, 
Connecticut ........ 3,796 26%, 


ewer than one-third of the teachers of New England 
have received any better training for their difficult 
and delicate work than an academic course in gram- 
mar or high schools, 

To remedy this discouraging condition, it is pur- 
posed to open normal schools for continuous sessions, 
and to establish a summer term of twelve weeks, 
equal in difficulty, extent, and seriousness with the 
other terms. (Ilere the speaker outlined the Winona 
plan as presented by President Irwin Shepard before 
the National Superintendents’ Association, and ex- 
pressed his disapproval of it.) 

This “summer term’ differs essentially from the 
familiar “summer school” in four particulars; loea- 
tion, duration, controlling purpose, and method. 
The summer school is usually located among restful 
and beautiful natural advantages, continues no longer 
than from one to five weeks, seeks rather to inspire 
and stimulate than to inform and direct, and gives 
most of its instruction by lectures, book-work and 
systematic study being largely ignored. The sum- 
mer normal school is located in an enclosed building, 
which, however well-ventilated, is less healthful than 
the open air: is to last twelve weeks, from July 1 to 
October 1: proposes to do the serious and systematic 
work of the regular normal curriculum: minimizes 
the lecture feature, as inimical to the best teaching, 
and expects of the pupil arduous and continuous work 
in libraries and laboratories, 

The most serious objection to the proposed sum- 
mer term—and fatal one—is that it requires sts- 
stained and serious intellectual labor at the season of 
the vear most unfavorable for such work. All 
studies on the psychic effects of weather agree that 
energy, mental and physical, is at its lowest in sum- 
mer. Dr. Schuyten’s study of 1,200 children in 
Antwerp proves that fatigue is greatest and energy 
smallest in July and August, and these results are 


the same for all hours of the day. About one-third 
as much work was done by the same children in July 
and August as in January. It is a familiar fact that 
high temperature and excessive humidity produce a 
rapid increase in crimes of the violent type. School 
discipline is proverbially harder in warm than in cold 
weather, owing to the psychic effects of high tempera- 
ture. Mental disturbances of all kinds, from slight 
irritability to suicidal mania, are most prevalent in 
summer. ‘The summer months are the natural vaca- 
tion period of the tired brain-worker, and it is fool- 
hardy to ignore the demands of the physical 
nature. 

Faithful teachers need to be protected against 
themselves. ‘Che nervous break-down among earn- 
est, skillful teachers in the best of modern schools, 
demanding so much vitality, is getting to be a serious 
phenomena worthy of careful study. Dr. Balliet’s 
report for 1896 sounds the key-note of danger. Gal- 
ton found that of 116 teachers, selected at random, 
no fewer than twenty-three had broken down, and 
No teacher 
in the schools of the city or large town can afford, 


several others suffered from over-work. 


in justice to her own health and to her children, to 
attend a summer term of more than four weeks. The 
teacher's best preparation for a year’s work is a 
hearty, happy vacation and change of scene, that she 
may store up abounding energy and health, which 
means helpfulness and sunshine for her children. 

The only teachers who would or could avail them- 
selves of the summer term are rural teachers, whose 
vear is thirty or thirty-five weeks. Before Massachu- 
setts expends $60,000 (the amount necessary in Dr. 
Shepard’s estimate to open the Massachusetts normal 
schools for twelve additional weeks), we may well 
ask :— 

1. Ilas the average rural teacher the intellectual 
preparation to profit by the regular work of the 
normal school ? 

2. Shall we lower our standards of admission to 
her level? 

3. Will any community tolerate the opening of 
the practice school during hot weather, in utter dis- 
arrangement of the vacation periods of all classes of 
society ? 

!. What wise parent will shut up his child in the 
schoolroom in July and August, even though he may 
have a vacation in mid-winter? 

Massachusetts has been very liberal. She has 
placed a normal school within one hour's ride by rail 
of every woman in the state who wishes to attend, 
and charges nothing for tuition, text-books, and sup- 
plies. She looks forward to the establishment of the 
legal requirement that all new teachers to be selected 
after a certain date shall be professionally trained. 
To establish the summer term, giving it an equal 
grade with other terms, is to compromise with her 
ideal, and to postpone a long way the time when full 
professional training shall be demanded of all 
teachers. If a person can teach winters and attend 
the normal school summers, we shall have fewer 
pupils in our normal schools in the winter terms. 

What we need is a short special summer school of 
four weeks at the normal schools, taught by the best 
talent, and devoted, not to scientifie and complete 
work, but to giving to experienced teachers the latest 
deliverances in their profession, and to rural teachers 
an empirical and pretty definite training in their 
specific every-day work. 

Principat W. A. Batpwiy, Stare Norman Scnoor, Hyannis. 

Never before in the history of the world were such 
great strides being made educati nally as now, 
There is a forward movement all along the line. 
The new edueation has given an lnpetus to our 
schools which nothing can withstand. 

The new education demands professionally trained 
teachers. The state of Massachusetts has recognized 
this demand by fecently doubling the number of its 
normal schools, But about two-thirds of the 
teachers now in service have not had professional 
training, Many of these feel very keenly the need 
of such training. Much has been done for them by 
Teachers’ Institutes arranged by our faithful state 
agents, by efficient superintendents of schools, and by 
Inspiring summer schools. But those who are most 
earnestly engaged in these lines of work feel that there 


is great need for something which will go farther and 
cut deeper. 

The state now proposes as its next step in educa- 
tional progress to offer to these teachers such work 
as is given in the regular courses of the norma! 
schools. To this end the state normal school at 
Ifvannis will this summer conduct a summer session 
on the following lines:— 

1. The work will be intensive and similar in 
amount and kind to that of the regular course. 

2. A subject which is usually taken in twenty 
weeks will be taken in five weeks. 

3. It will not be possible for a student to tak 
more than one or two subjects during one session. 

|. Due eredits will be allowed for work which 
has been done in other normal schools or colleges. 

Teachers in service may be allowed to offer their 
experience between the successive summer sessions in 
lieu of practice in the training school. 

5. Credit will be given for each subject that is 
satisfactorily completed. A diploma will be awarded 
when the amount of work done by the student is 
equal to that required in the regular course, 

6. Teachers of maturity, who have been in ser- 
vice for two or more years, and graduates of four- 
vear courses in high schools, who have taught one 
year, will be admitted without examination, 

(Graduates of high schools and teachers of less than 
the above required experience who desire to teach in 
the state may be admitted without examination, but 
without entrance examinations cannot receive credits 
to count toward a diploma. 


y. As arule each instructor will have but one 


subject. 

8. Instructors have been secured who are con- 
sidered particularly strong in the subjects which they 
are to teach. 

It will be noted that the above plan is somewhat 
different from the Minnesota plan, as described by 
Principal Shepard at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation in February. 


school. 

It has seemed wise to the state board of education 
to inaugurate this movement ata school which is 
ideally located for a summer session, and this schoo! 
If, how- 
ever, this demand should increase beyond our powet 
to meet the same, I do not doubt but that principals 
of other schools will recognize the value of the work 


will doubtless meet the present demand. 


and be glad to help in so good a cause, 


FLAG EXERCISE. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY H. W. LULL, 


1. On Saturday, June 14, 1777, the American congress 
“Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the union 
be the thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing 
a new ccnstellation.” 

2. This action of congress was eighteen months after 
the union flag was raised at Cambridge and the sailing of 
the first American fleet from Philadelphia, and nearly : 
year after the Declaration of Independence. 

3. There are many theories as to the origin of this 
flag; but, though it is only 121 years old, none are satis- 
factory. The discussions that probably preceded the vot- 
ing are unrecorded, and we do not know even the propose! 
or designer. 

4. A very pleasant supposition is that the stars and 
stripes were borrowed from the family coat of arms 0! 
Washington. We wish it were a fact. 

5. Another belief is that the red, white, and blue have 
a special significance. The red means hardiness, courag' 
daring; the white, purity and innocence; the blue, fidelit) 
and justice 

6. Every nation has its symbolic ensign,—some hav‘ 
beasts, some birds, some fishes, some reptiles on th’ 
banners. Our fathers chose the stars and stripes,—t! 
red telling of the blood shed by them for their countr’ 
ihe blue of the heavens and their protection; and t! 
stars of the separate states embodied in one nationalit) 
“E pluribus unum.” 


7. You will notice that the stars on our banners a!" 
five-pointed, 


while those on many of our coins are si) 
pointed. Our coins follow the heraldic language of Ens 
land, while the designer of the flag followed the herald’: 
of Holland, France, and Germany, 


Their plan is more like that of 
the continuous session of the Chicago University, 
while ours resembles that of the Harvard summer 
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8. The pleasing story of Mrs. John Ross should not be 
forgotten. Her grandson publicly declares that the story 
is not tradition; it is the report from the lips of Mrs. 
Ross. She says that Washington and a committee of con- 
gress in June, 1776, called upon her; that Washington 
drew a rough design, and engaged her to make the first 
star-spangled banner. 

9. Paul Jones declared that it was his good fortune to 
be the first to hoist the stars and stripes on a naval vessel, 
and that he was also the first to receive in Europe a salute 
for the flag. 

10. Beyond a doubt, the thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes were unfurled for the first time in any important 
event at the battle of Brandywine. The very next month 
they witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne, and later 
cheered the patriots during that awful winter at Valley 
Forge. 

11. In 1818 so much liberty had been taken with the 
number of the stripes and of the stars that even the flag 
over the building in which congress was then sitting, and 
ihe one flying at the navy yard near by, differed by nine 
stripes, and neither conformed to the law. Therefore, the 
present form was established by act of congress. 

12. It was enacted that in the future the stripes should 
be seven red and six white, and the stars should be the 
same as the number of states. The star for a new state 
is added on the Fourth of July succeeding the admission 
of the state. 

18. Wherever our countrymen have gone, there the 
Nag has been raised. Far to the north, where man cannot 
live because of the cold, Sergeant. Brainard raised it 
Far to the south, through the trackless forests of the 
“Dark Continent,” Stanley has borne it. Up seemingly 
inaccessible mountains and over remote coral isles of the 
-acific, and even in the halls of the Montezumas it has 
waved in triumph. 

14. In war it has been associated with so many heroic 
acts of individual men and women that books can be filled 
with thrilling incidents. The heroes of ’76, 1812, 
and ’98 have immortalized the flag as well as themselves. 
From the lowest private, often of foreign birth, to the 
thrice-illustrious general who traces his descent from the 
Mayflower, there is an unbroken succession of glorious 
self-sacrifices. 

15. In peace, too, the flag has graced many a scientific 
victory. Even in its youth the new nation gave to the 
world as the fruits of American liberty and industry the 
steamboat, the magnetic telegraph, and the Atlantic 
cable. It is the symbol, too, of the greatest works of 
philanthropy known to man; and last, but by no means 
least, as it flies over the schoolhouse from Maine to 
AJaska, it means a free education to all. 

16. To show how history repeats itself, let me recall 
the brave Sergeant Jasper, who leaped the parapet of For: 
Moultrie, walked the whole length of the fort, picked up 
the flag that had fallen, fastened it to a staff, and, in the 
midst of the iron hail pouring upon the fortress, and in 
sight of the whole British fleet, fixed the flag firmly upon 
the bastion. 

17. Eighty-five years later, this same Charleston har- 
bor witnessed a similar scene. Eight times had the flag- 
staff of Sumter been hit,—the ninth shot sent the flag 
down among the gleaming embers; but fhrough the blind- 
ing, scorching tempest rushed Lieutenant Hall and 
snatched it up. Then Sergeant Hart sprang upon the 
sand bags and fastened it there on its broken staff, while 
shot and shell flew all about him. 

18. When the stars and stripes went down at Sumter, 
they went up in every loyal state. On forts and ships, 
from church spires and flagstaffs, from colleges, hotels, 
stores, private and public buildings, everywhere the old 
flag was hung out. Women wore miniature banners on 
their bonnets, men wore the national colors upon their 
breasts. All at once the dear old flag meant freedom, the 
henor and life of the republic. 

19. But now: 

“Thank God! that struggle’s o’er, peace reigns in all our 
land, 

\'nited now as brothers forever let us stand! 

One flag, one country,—union,—no north, south, east, or 
west, 

Each vying with each other to do the very best; 

With millions of defenders to rally at its call, 

Old Glory’ is an emblem that truthful speaks to all, 

We love to lock upon it as it proudly floats on high, 

No star is darkly blotted, no stripes but of royal die.” 

2), We must make brief mention of our flag songs, for 
they have been a constant source of patriotism. The 
mere mention of “The Star-Spangled Banner” will bring 
to your mind its beautiful sentiment and its glorious 
melody: 

“Then conquer we must, our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, ‘In God is our trust.’ 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


21. “The Flag of Our Union,” written in ’b1, is not so 
well known, but had its day of popularity. As it makes 
special mention of the ladies, listen to the last stanza: — 

“O, keep that flag flying! The pride of the van! 
To all other nations display it! 

The ladies for union are, all to a—man! 
And not to the man who’d bet fay it. 

Then the union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of states none can sever! 

The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the ilag of the union forever!” 


22. “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” needs no intro- 
duction; it is known on both sides of the water. To 
those of radical temperance principles, the third stanza 
is objectionable, but its three choruses will rouse the most 
sluggish blood. Then 

“Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue, 

The army and navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, white, and blue.” 


23. “Our flag is there” and a host of other songs have 
had their influence, and are always welcomed wherever 
we would kindle the fires of patriotism; but we must has- 
ten on to Drake's masterful production, “The Poetical 
Origin of the Flag”: 
24. “When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land.” 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, BRITISH PRIME MINISTER. 


5. Another poet has sung:- 

“QO, glorious tlag; red, white, and blue, 
Bright emblem of the pure and true, 
O, glorious group of clustering stars, 
Ye lines of light, ye crimson bars, 
Trampled in dust by traitor feet, 
Once more your flowing folds we greet, 
Triumphant over all defeat; 
Henceforth in every clime to be, 
Unfading scarf of liberty, 

The ensign of the brave and free.” 

26. Our orators have been no less patriotic than our 
poets. Listen to Beecher: “As at the early dawn the 
stars shine forth even while it grows light, and then, as 
the sun advances, that light breaks into bands and 
streaming lines of color, the glowing red and intense 
white striving together, and ribbing the horizon with bars 
effulgent; so on the American flag, stars and beams of 
many colored light shine together. And when this flag 
comes, and men behold it, they see in its sacred em- 
blazonry no ramping lion, and no fierce eagle; no em- 
battled ' astles or insignia of imperial authority; they see 
the svmbols of light. It is the banner of the dawn. It 
Every color means liberty; every thread 
means liberty; every form of star and beam or stripe of 
light means liberty; not lawlessness, not license, but 


means liberty. 


organized, institutional liberty. 

27. Winthrop, our own orator, says: “The national en- 
sign, pure and simple, dear to all our hearts, speaks to all 
our hearts. Behold it! Listen to it! Every star has a 
tongue. Every stripe is articulate. There is magic in 
the web of it. It has a word of good cheer for every hour 


of gloom. It speaks of heroes and patriots among the 
living and among the dead. But before all and above all 
other associations and memories, whether of glorious 
men, or glorious deeds, or glorious places, its voice is ever 
of union and liberty, of the constitution and the laws. 

28. Finally. May Webster’s prayer be ours: ‘That 
our last feeble and lingering glance may behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the republic with not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured; * * * but every- 
where spread all over in characters of living light, blaz- 
ing in all its ample folds as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, 
that sentiment dear to every true American heart, Liberty 
and Union, now and forever, one and inseparable!” 


Note.—Between 19 and 20 the latest developments of the 
Yanko-Spanish trouble may be introduced. 


“LIKE I DU.” 
BY DR. WILLIAM EVERETT, QUINCY, MASS, 


The following is clipped from a recent number of 
the Educational News, published at Newark and 
Philadelphia:— 

How false teaching will stick! We find a paragraph 
in a high schoo] paper insisting upon it that “like is never 
followed by the nominative case.” 

It would be hard to tell where this rule originated, but 
certainly nothing could be more incorrect, as we have 
several times shown in this journal. The truth is that 
“like” may always be followed by the nominative case 
when actions are compared by the use of this word. 

It won't do to say 

He runs like (unto) a deer, 
Nor 
He runs as a deer; 
But 
He runs like a deer, 
in which the active verb runs is understood after the last 
word deer; 

Thus, He runs like a deer runs. 

The same truth is.shown in such sentences as: — 

He hops like a toad (hops). 

She sings like an angel (sings). 

He growled like a dog (growls). 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf (comes down) 
on the fold. 

It may take a long time to eradicate the error imbibed 
from the cautious statement in Smith’s Grammar that 
“After the words like, near, and nigh, the preposition to 
or unto is usually understood,” 

Kiven Mr, Smith edges by cautiously using the word 
“usually.”” And there came the trouble with most of us 
who studied that grammar in our youth. We didn’t know 
when the “usually” applied or when it did not, and many 
teachers seem to be in that predicament yet. We have no 
doubt that the time will come when we shall recognize 
the truth that when like follows an inactive verb it com- 
pares objects and is an adjective, and that when it follows 
a verb expressing action, it compares actions, is a con- 
jurctive adverb, and is followed by the nominative case 
as subject of the verb in the subordinate clause which like 
introduces. 

The author of the above paragraph does not ab- 
solutely declare that such sentences as “He hops like 
a toad hops,” “She sings like an angel sings,” with- 
out parentheses, are good English; but it may be in- 
ferred he does, by his using them with the paren- 
theses as the full forms of “she sings like an angel,” 
etc. 

Now, it may be noticed that in every one of his ex- 
amples the nominative of the noun has the same form 
—of course—as the objective. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to assert that any of them is in the nominative. 
To see whether “like” is ever followed by a nomina- 
tive, we must try words where the nominative and ob- 
jective differ in form, ‘These are exclusively pro- 
nouns: “IT, thou, he, she, we, they, who,” and, aecord- 
ing to old authorities, “ve.” Will the editor of the 


News sav “Like LE do.’ “Like he walks,” “Like she 
sings,” “Like we see,” “Like they have,” are really 
evood English, or only common vulgarisms? Still 
more, without the verb, will he authorize his pupils 
to sav “You do not talk like [,? “IT cannot walk like 
he.” “You do not sing like she,” “They cannot play 
like we?” Yet such things he must approve of, if his 


position is sound, 


If I were a cobbler, it would be my pride 
The best of 2ll cobblers to be; 

If | were a tinker, no other tinker beside 
Would mend an old kettle like me. 


It ain’t no use to grumble and complain 
Its just as cheap and easy to rejoice; 
When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rains my choice. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
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TALKS ON ARITHMETIC.—(I1,) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


| There is no attempt in these talks to present a body of 
doctrine, to make any startling announcements, or to de- 
velop special originality. They are merely “talks.” ] 

In the lowest grades much of this work should 
have been done, but as it was not, it is well to give 
practice in even the simplest exercises. 

Count to 100. 

2. Count backward from 100, 

2. Count by 2’s from 2 to 100 and backward. 

4, Count by 3’s from 8 to 99 and backward. 

5. Count by 4’s from 4 to 100 and backward. 

6. Count by 5’s from 5 to 100 and backward. 

7. Count by 6’s from 6 to 96 and backward. 

8. Count by 7's from 7 to 98 and backward. 

9. Count by 8’s from 8 to 96 and backward. 

10. Count by 9’s from 9 to 99 and backward. 

11, Count by 11’s from 11 to $9 and backward. 

12. Count by 12’s from 12 to 96 and backward. 

This counting should always be accurate and rapid. 
At first the child will think his way along, but he 
should be kept on 2’s till it is as rhythmic as the 
playing upon the piano. It must become purely un- 
conscious activity. and then speed should be attained, 
but always with perfectly clear enunciation, After 
the pupil gets where he does not have to think his way 
forward with twos, let him begin going backward 
with twos and forward with threes, and in this way 
let him take a new combination as soon as the think- 
ing part of one exercise is over. There should be 
practice on all past combinations until rapidity is 
secured, and even the occasional practice for fixing 
the rhythmie power. 

After these exercises, which mean really the mul- 
tiplication and division tables, have the pupils write 
the combination for seat work, always in a column 
rather than in a row. 

After this have these columns added often until 
combinations come naturally. 


1 9 2 3 2 
2 8 3 9 4 1 
7 4 5 9 
4 6 5 7 6 8 
5 D 4 6 7 
6 4 5 6 
‘i 3 S 4 9 5 
8 2 9 3 1 4 
9 1 1 2 2 3 
45 45 


13. Count by 2’s from 1 to 99 and backward. 

14. Count by 3’s from 1 to 100 and backward. 

15. Count by 3’s from 2 to 98 and backward. 

16. Count by 4’s from 1, from 2, from 3. 

17. Count by 5’s from 1, from 2, from 3, from 4. 

18. Count by 6’s from 1, from 2, from 3, from 4, from 5. 
19. Count by 7’s from 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

20. Count by 8’s from 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


21. Count by 9’s from 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6. 7, 8. 

Do not dwell upon these until rhythmic power is 
secured, but have a reasonable amount of practice, a 
little practice Lrequently. 

Vo not stop with counting by 12’s, but use the 


lowing exercises:— 
22. Count by 13’s from 18 to 156. 
23. Count by 14’s to 168. 
24. Count by 15’s to 180. 
25. Count by 16’s to 192. 
26. Count by 17’s to 204. 
27. Count by 18’s to 216. 
lt is important that the adding be slow at first and 
There is to 
After this 
work has been done orally until the habit of thinking 


that the child think his own way along. 
be no attempt lo secure rhythmic power, 


the way is formed, then have it done with the pencil, 
thus: 


13 14 15 16 17 18 
28 32 3¢ 36 
9 42 15 18 51 54 
52 56 G0 64 68 72 
65 70 75 80 85 90 
78 84 90 96 102 108 
9] 98 105 112 119 126 
104 112 120 12! 136 144 
117 126 15) 144 153 162 
120 140 150 160 170 180 
143 154 165 176 187 198 
156 168 180 192 204 216 


HINTS ON ARTICULATION AND PRONUN. 
CIATION, 

[Suggested by studying that best of books of its kind, 
“The Academy Orthoepist.”” bv Maynard, Merrill, & Co., 
New York.] 

Be careful not to omit the “o” in all sueh words as his 
tory, It is not his-try nor histur-y, 


Keep the “e” in mystery. This is not mist-ry, nor 
mistur-y. 

The ‘‘o” is neither very long nor very short in gone, 
long, song, strong, wrong. 

Humble is better than ’umble. 

Do not clip the initial syllable. Arithmetic is not 
‘rithmetic. : 

De not leave out unaccented syllables. Bois-te-rous is 
not bois-trous. In-ter-est is not int-rest. Vic-to-ry is not 
vie-try. 

It marks a man as uncultured who says “unt” for “ent” 
in common words, as monument and government. 

Train yourself not to say “id” for “ed” in such words as 
excited and united. 

If you aspire to a reputation for reputable culture, 
never, never, never drop the “g” from “ing.” 

Keep the “e” so distinct that it cannot become “i” in 
“ess.” It is good-ness, care-less, host-ess, em-press. 

See to it that you do not allow ‘‘ence”’ to degenerate into 
“unce”’ in such words as patience, vengeance, experience. 

Train yourself to bring out the ‘‘d” after “n” in such 
words as grandfather and handful. 

When ‘d” is between “1” and “s” it is very easily 
clipped. See that you de it not in such words as “‘holds”’ 
and “builds,” 


OUTLINE STUDY OF SCHILLER “ WIL- 
LIAM TELL,” 


BY HARRY CLARK WEST. 


“William ‘Vell’ is very easily adapted to school use, 
and ip some respects is unsurpassed. It gives many 


lessons of sturdy self-reliance. Such expressions as 


Tell’s answer to his son when the hoy asked him to 


mend his bow-string, “Not I; a true-born archer helps 
himself,” will find an answering note in the class. 
This work is also valuable as a preparation for 
The fact that Tell is a mythical 
character may be left untold; the truth remains the 
same, and we ave losing too many heroes. Read and 
narrate the more interesting parts; allow free discus- 
sion, followed by oral or written’ reproduction. 
Papers on topics suggested by the play, as the Life of 
the Chamois unter, Lake Lucerne, and others, may 
he required. When possible have pupils represent 
characters in the play, and if there is a pupil who can 
draw, have some of the critical situations illustrated. 


mediaeval histery. 


First Lesson. 

Take the poem “Arnold Winkelried,” and lead up 
to the story in the play by telling of the conflicts be- 
tween the Swiss and the Austrians, feudal forms of 
vovernment, mode of fighting, and Swiss love of 
liberty. For written work, have pupils write out the 
story of the poem. 

Second Lesson. 

“The Song of the Fisher Boy” at the beginning of 
Act Scene with a description of Lake Lucerne 
and its surrounding meadows and snow-topped, 
glacier-furrowed mountains lying in the clear sun- 
If possible have a picture of the lake and 
Point out on a map the cantons of 
Schwyiz, Uri, and Unterwald. For written work, 
have pupils prepare papers on the geography of 
switzerland. 


shine. 


surroundings. 


Third Lesson. 

“The Song of the Herdsman,” with a description 
of the life of the herdsmen. For written work have 
pupils write our a description of the herdsmen’s life. 


Fourth Lesson. 

“Song of the Chamois Hunter.” Teacher reads 
song and <ells of the life of the chamois hunter and 
the perils of the chase. Pupils explain why it was 
that 

‘Leaf never budded, 

Nor spring never smiled.” 
Bring out clearly the beautiful picture of the green 
earth revealed te the hunter’s gaze through rifts in 
the clouds, as he stands on the mountain’s crest. 
Paraphrase the song and note loss of beauty; call at- 
tention to the appropriateness of expression. For 
written work, have pupils prepare a short paper on 
the chamois. 

Fifth Lesson. 

Act 1. Scene 1. Read the most beautiful por- 
tons, and tell the rest. Bring out the forewarnings 
of the storm and its breaking on the lake, the flight of 
Baumgarten, the refusal of all to take Baumgarten 
over the lake, and his being carried over by William 


Tell. Tell and his crossbow are here given special 
attention. Jlave pupils reproduce scene for written 
work. 

Sixth Lesson. 

Act I.. Seene IIT. Read the scene, bring out the 
injustice of the Austrians in building a castle in 
Switzerland, and their cruelty to the workmen. 
Make much of Tell and his pacific counsel. Enlarge 
upon the cap of Austria and upon its being set up at 
Altdorf. Slave pupils rewrite this scene, and note 
loss of beauty of expression when compared with the 
original.—The Common School. 


JUNE SENTENCES. 


Last month we saw flocks of birds. 

Now they ily in pairs. 

They have gone to housekeeping. 

Sue brought me a bunch of syringa. 

She has a bush in her yard. 

It was covered with large, yellow butterflies this 
noon. 

They were yellow swallow-tails. 

You will know them by their funny shaped wings. 

Rob saw some in the road. 

They were sipping water from a puddle. 

Mr. Bobolink does not sing much this month. 

He is helping Mrs. Bobolink take care of the babies. 

The lot back of the house is yellow with buttercups. 

li tells us the grapes are blossomed. 

he farmers are busy hoeing the corn. 

The children went after wild flowers to-day. 

They brought home columbine, lupins, lady's 
slippers, yellow violets, and Solomon’s seal. 

Ned brought Lome a snake skin. 

Mr. Snake has left off his winter coat. 

Jobn brought some pollywogs in a bottle. 

This morning the tails are gone, and they are only 
frogs, 

Will saw a young squirrel on the old stone wall. 

Under the pine tree there is yellow powder. 

It comes from the pine blossoms. 

In place of apple blossoms there are little green 
apples. 

The pasture is crimson with clover. 

The hees are making clover honey now. 

The black swallow tails like red clover, too. 

See bow they shake their wings while they ar 
eating. 

That is because they are so fond of honey. 

Dick saw some fireflies last evening. 

heard the er:eckets chirping. 

Let us go fer azaleas. 

You may find a spray with a cocoon on it. 

Keep it. and a beautiful moth will come from it. 

Frank found a eatbird’s nest. 

It was on a little bush near the ground. 

The nest was made of little twigs and roots. 

There were five bluish-green eggs in it. 

The locust trees are full of sweet, white blossoms. 

Last night the tree toad said it was going to rain. 

A humming-bird has built a nest in a tree by a 
brook. 

It is lined with down and covered with moss. 

There are only two eggs in it. 

The eggs are no bigger than beans. 

The pond is white with lilies this morning. 

A robin woke me this morning, singing “Cherries 
are ripe.” 

He always takes the first red ones. 

How sweet the sweet brier leaves are. 

There is a row of swallows on the telegraph wires. 

See their forked tails and white breasts. 


“Oh cling to the union! for brothers we are. 
We can spare from our flag not a stripe nor a star; 
Together, united, our race let us run, 
For our hopes, our aims, and our glory are one. 


“Oh cling to the union! ’twas purchased with blood, 
*Twas wet with the tears of the brave and the good; 
The spirits that framed it have gone to their rest, 
And the turf lieth green on each patriot’s breast. 


“Then cling to the union, the hope of the world; 
Let the flag of the free on the breeze be unfurled, 
Till liberty’s song shall triumphantly roll 
From ocean to ocean, from tropic to pole.” 
—Wood. 
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MY CLASS IN INVENTION.—(V.) 


BY FRANKLIN H, BAILEY. 


In this article we shall discuss the simplest models 
constructed of equilateral triangles. At the begin- 
ning of this work every pupil was required to see 
mentally the form of his model and to make in his 
book a drawing of it, with the position of every lappet 
indicated, before receiving cardboard for the model. 
That requirement was adhered to till several pupils 
had made the tetrahedron, hexahedron octahedron, 
and deeahedron. It was first waived in the case of a 
girl, who, after reaching the deeahedron, asked how 
many more “hedrons” she could make out of equilat- 
eral triangles. She was answered that there was a 
20-sided figure, but how many between ten and 
twenty her teacher could not say. She then asked 
and was granted the privilege of experimenting for 
them without first “building them in her mind.” Had 
the rule not been laid aside, she probably would not 
have constructed forms with every even number of 
equilateral triangles between ten and twenty, some of 
which I believe to be absolutely new, and every one 
entirely original. While such work is probably not as 
educative, it is sometimes well worth permitting. I 
certainly can testify that some inventions are made in 
just that manner. To give the patterns of these 
forms, together with what must precede them, would 
make this.article exceed my limit, hence your further 
opportunity to compete with a twelve-year-old girl. 
In fact IT can only give a few of the simpler forms. 
The full-lined part of diagram 17 shows the most 


Diagram 18. 


Diagram 17. 


common pattern for the tetrahedron. Omitting the 
upper and one of the dotted triangles gives the other 
form. Diagrams 17 and 18 are the most common, 
but not all the forms for the hexahedron. Diagrams 
19, 20, and 21 (full-lined part) are three of the six 


Diagram 19. Diagram 20, 


patterns for regular octahedra; four of whieh produce 
the same form, but diagram 20 gives a “regular octa- 
hedron” follow Worcester), bearing some resem- 
blance to a boat. Remove the outer dotted and the 
corresponding full-lined triangle from diagram 21 


\¢@ 


Diagram 21. Diagram 22. 


and you have the method by which another pupil 
constructed the same octahedron that diagrain 20 


Diagram 24. 


Diagram 23. 


vave, Diagrams 21 and 22 are two ol the most 


common patterns, “there are others,” for the most 


common form of decahedron, the form reached by a 
large number. There were, however, three other 
decahedra made of equal and equilateral triangles, to 
say nothing of those constructed of isosceles triangles. 
Diagrams 23 and 24 give the same form, a very pretty 
one reached by several pupils. Diagram 25 gives a 


Diagram 26, 


solid resembling a pie, with one piece (one-fifth of it) 
removed. This was invented by only one pupil, a 
boy of twelve years, and, of course, a Boston boy. 
Cut out another fifth of this pentagonal pie and you 
have the octahedron given by diagram 20. | Diagram 
26 gives a very irregular solid, made by one pupil 
only. All three of these uncommon deeahedra were 
found by experimentation and not by previous mental 
conception. An equilateral triangular dodecahedron 
was found by the same method that combined a 
triangular prism and a ietrahedron., (See previous 
articles.) The pupil placed a tetrahedron upon one 
face of the most common decahedron, diagrams 21 
and 22, and then devised a pattern that would give a 
form like the combination, but the new “hedra_be- 
tween that and the icosahedron were found by ex- 


perimentation. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE 
WORLD. 


” 


Professor Creary denominates these battles “decisive, 
not alone by reason of their immediate results, but be- 
cause in each a reversed victory would have changed 
materially the history of the world. 

B. C. 490. 
The victory at Marathon, 
Greece over haughty Persia won. 
B. C. 481. 
At Syracuse the Spartan’s name 
Attained in Hellas naval fame. 
B. C. 
From Arbela Darius fled, 
While Alexander onward sped. 
B. C. 307. 
On the Metaurus Rome foretold 
The speedy doom of Carthage old. 
A. D. 9. 
With Varus into wilds decoyed, 
Rome’s trusted legions were destroyed. 
A. D. 481. 
By Visigoth and Roman spurned, 
The “Scourge of God” from Chalona turned, 
A. D. 782. 
At Tours fierce blows from Charles “Martel” 
The “Infidels” retreat compel. 
A. D. 1066. 
At Hastings fought the Saxon lords, 
When Norman William claimed their swords. 
A. D. 1429. 
Joan of Arc, of France the pride, 
At Orleans turned the battle-tide. 
A. D. 1588. 
Spain’s huge Armada, greatly feared, 
In English waters disappeared. 
A. D. 1704. 
At Blenheim Marlborough held sway, 
While Prince Eugene helped win the day. 
A. D. 1709. 
Pultowa saw a triumph famed, 
Which Russia over Sweden claimed. 
A. Di 
At Saratoga, in our States, 
Burgoyne gave up his sword to Gates. 
A. D. 1792. 
The young democracy of France 
At Valmy checked their foes’ advance. 
A. D. 1815. 
But great Napoleon we view, 
Vanquished at last at Waterloo. 
—National Educator. 


Never change an order once given unless you made 
a crave mistake in giving it. Tew things so demoral- 
iyo a school as instability on the part of the teacher. 
1 shows her lack of confidence in herself, and that 
means want of respeet on the part of pupils, 


ST PAUL NEWS AND GOSS'P. 


The St. Paul Public School Union is for the pur- 
pose of promoting a broader knowledge of the science 
of education, a better understanding of the better 
methods, and closer sympathy and co-operation be- 
tween all friends of education. All good citizens 
above twenty vears of age are eligible for membership. 
The present officers are J. W. 1. Corning, president; 
Virgil G. Curtis, Mrs. A. L. Whitcomb, and Mrs, 
Bryant, vice-presidents; Mrs. C. M. Powers, secretary: 
W. G. White, treasurer. 

Here is the svllabus for nature study followed by the 
St. Paul Public School Union:— 


1. Practical Utility. 

(a) Are the elementary principles of science applicable 
to the affairs of life? 

(hb) How does scientific knowledge affect the welfare of 
humanity? 

(c) To what does the power to control and use the 
natural forces of the world lead in later life? 

(d) What occupations of life depend largely upon scien- 
tific knowledge? 

(e) Is it desirable and important that children in the 
lower grades of the schools should know something of the 
simple mechanical powers, something of the obvious 
phenomena of sound, light, heat, and electricity; some- 
thing of the chemistry of air and the laws of gravitation; 
the distinction between elements and compounds and the 
properties of the most important elements and com- 
pounds? 

(f) Is it well for children, before they reach the high 
school, to have some knowledge of the structure and 
growth of plants; the forms and habits of common ani- 
mals; the structure and fginctions of their own bodies, and 
the kinds of foods best adapted to nurture and strengthen 
their own physical natures? 

2. Disciplinary Power. y 

(a) Does nature study meet the inquisitive nature of 
voung children? 

(b) Does: it cultivate their faculties in their natural 
order? 

(c) What effect will nature study have on the powers 
of observation; on the power of thought; on accuracy of 
expression ? 

(d) Are these subjects conducive to a deep and abiding 
love of nature? Will they bring the child into “‘commun- 
ion with her visible forms,” and give him a power to inter- 
pret her ? 


“various language’? 

(e) Will nature study, as we hope to pursue it in the 
schools, cultivate the aesthetic taste of the children? 
Will it open their eyes to see the wonderful beauty and 
plan of each bit of nature around them, and to appreciate 
the marvelous adaptation of each part to its use? Will it 
help them to read the “parables of truth which ’round our 
daily pathway lie’’? 

(f) What will be the influence of nature study upon the 
moral nature of the child? 

(zg) How may nature study furnish inspiration for the 
imagination ? 

(h) Will nature study develop a reverent spirit? Will 
it lift the child’s thought from “Nature up to Nature’s 
God"? 

(i) Are not the works of God as worthy of study as the 
thoughts of men? 

\nother study of this St. Paul P. 8S. U. is upon 
art education, the study being upon the kinds of art 
education, its value, and the places for it. 

The union is also studying the “Influence of Sur- 
roundings on Character.’ The special topies 
heing: “Is character building an essential feature of 
public school education?” “Influences of home sur- 
roundings. Can they be overcome by school sur- 
roundings?” “Are good pictures and other beautiful 
things useful in the schoolroom and home as aids to 
character building?” “Is good taste in the arrange- 
ment of schoolrooms and homes of value in develop- 
ing the child’s moral character?” “Will good taste 
and neatness in dress help in the same way?” “If it 
is true that things seen are temporal while things un- 
seen are eternal, what will be the effect on child char- 
acter of contact with parents or teachers whose in- 
struction and appearance in outward form may be cor- 
rect. but whose real character is defective?” “Can a 
teacher or parent make up toa child a lack of spiritual 
atmosphere by supplying beautiful and instruetive 
things?” 

Industrial edueation has received much attention, 


thirteen vital questions nsidered this year 
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Keep good-natured a little longer. 
Watch the buds, blossoms, and birds. 


The Memorial day addresses this vear will be 
neither blue nor gray, but “red” hot patriotic utter- 


ances. ] i 


At last we have a patriotic war spirit in| which 
every American can join, and “the blue and the gray” 
spirit are retired forever. 


New York leads in the new movement to have the 
stars and stripes floating from every schoolhouse 
when the school is in session. 


War is a horrible thing, and it did seem as though 
it might have been avoided, but sinee it. is here 
teachers do well to utilize the patriotic sentiment of 
the hour. 


One of the best “Reminiscences of School Life” is 
the book by that name written by Dr. Hiram Oreutt 
and published by the New England Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. | 


Mhe war was not begun nor is it continued with any 
selfish motive or from fanatical zeal. Tt was and is a 


elcrious illustration of the love of a nation for a 


suffering people, and of the abhorence of 1 people of a 
fiendish nation 1000 years behind the age. 


If, as would appear upon the surface of recent dis- 
cussion, there has been no club or association of the 
men teaching in Chicago up to the present time, it is a 
surprising state of affairs. There are more than 100 
men teaching in the second ecitv of the Union. 


It is a misfortune to the eause « 


f education. that 
fate Supermitendent Emery of Wisconsin will not he 
( mdidat oy 


ity] 


~ 


renomination. Tle has been a valu 
© Olheial, and could do Vastly more for the 


Cause 


in the next term than in the last. Time is an im- 
pertant factor in the equipment of a man for such 


service. 


Grace Espy Patton, state superintendent of Colo- 
rado, has created quite a sensation by being remarried 
at the Wellington hotel, Chicago, recently to Lieuten- 
ant W. Hl. Cowles of the United States army. It is 
now anneunced that she has not been “Miss” Patton 
for five vears, but Mrs. Cowles all this time. ‘They 
were romantically but secretly married abroad five 
vears ago, and kave never acknowledged the marriage 
until their remarriage recently. This last act was 
merely te make sure that the marriage would be legal 
in the United States. 


INTERESTING FIGURES 
The Minneapolis Journal publishes the relative 
salary of the teachers, watchmen, dumpkeeper, ele- 
vator boy, pipemen, policemen, janitors, ete. The 
teacher’s salary is based on twelve months in the year. 
Monthly Yearly 


Position— Salary. Salary. 
Teacher in grade schools, average........ $50.00 $605 
Watchman steel arch bridge............. 50.00 600 
Dumpkeeper, health department......... 50.00 600 
Elevator attendant, city hall............. 70.00 $40 
Pipemen, fire department, first grade..... 72.50 870 
Pipemen, fire department, third grade.... 65.00 780 
Police patrolmen, first year............. 65.00 780 
Police patrolmen, maximum............ 75.00 900 
Oilers, water works department.......... 65.00 780 
Janitors, court house (15 inall).......... 60.00 720 
PivemMen, COUTE ROUSE ce 60.00 720 
Janitors in schools, 10-room building..... 55.00 660 
Janitcrs in schools, 12-room building..... 60.00 720 
Janitors in schools, 16-room building..... 70.00 840 
Janitors in schools, 20-room building..... 80.00 960 
FREE EVENING LECTURES. 


Not the least important feature of the educational 
activity of the day is the free evening lectures in the 
public school buildings. In New York city this has 
reached vast proportions, while in Chicago and Bos- 
ton they are well: established. Many other cities 
have made a beginning. In Boston the Twentieth 
Century Club, one of the best institutions of the city, 
has borne all expense aside from the lighting and care 
of the school hall. Buffalo, Superintendent 
imerson showed the possibilities in any city. Te 
volunteered to give an illustrated lecture each week 
for the winter, and secured a similar offer from Prin- 
cipal Voet, so that an appropriation of $200 for use 
and management of the stereopticon provided two 
lectures a week for the season. This at once paved 
the way for an enlargement of the work, and without 
appreciable expense the city will have courses of lec- 
tures vear after vear. This is school extension on 
grand lines. 


Nifty years ago “modern” was much in fashion, as it 
isto-day. In 1847 William C. Woodbridge’s “Modern 
School Geography” had reached its fifth edition in 
three years. Mr. Woodbridge, though an American 
teacher, was a member of the Geographical societies 
of Paris, Frankfort, and Berlin. What modern 
geographer of 1897 has a better record. This geog- 
raphy is profusely illustrated, and is upon “a new 
plan”—that has a familiar sound—“exhibiting physi- 
cal and political characteristics of countries and the 
comparative size of countries, towns, rivers, and 
mountains.” In the preparation of the book he was 
assisted chiefly by W. J. Adams, master of the Han- 
cock school, Boston. 

The industries are dwelt upon quite fully, and the 
“Progress of Improvement” is a leading feature. The 
picture of the train of cars to illustrate the “progress 
of improvement” is a curiosity now. Although there 
are some things to smile at, the most surprising feature 
is the fact that we have made so little progress in the 
general principles of geography making. We have 
better illustrations, but not so much better as one 
would think. We have more pictures, but not many 
more, relatively, They had pictures of scenery, cities, 
all the leading industries, the characteristic¢s of every 
country, mining, ranching, and famous architecture. 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition was the wonder 
of the century. Little did the public realize then 
how soon all the beauty of lake, grounds, buildings, 
and exhibits would fade away, and still less did it 
realize that the World’s Congresses were to be the 
most enduring feature of the year. One by one the 
evidences multiply that Dr. C. C. Bonney is to be the 
towering genius of the Columbian celebration. The 
latest bit of evidence is in the perfection of the 
organization of the University Association, which is 
incorporated under the laws of Ulinois for university 
and “world’s congress” extension, Through this 
association, of which Mr, Samuel Fellows is chan- 
cellor, the world at large is to be interested in the pur- 
suit of useful knowledge and to bring to the firesides 
of the land the result of the profound study and in- 
vestigation of the trained specialists of the prominent 
colleges and universities of the world. ‘The scheme 
ix great, and through it university extension ought to 
be exalted into a permanent inspiration. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 

The programme for the meeting of the N. kK. A, 
at Washington July 7-12 is the best in many respects 
ever issued. ‘The meeting will last five days. Presi- 
dent J. M. Greenwood deserves great praise for the 
talent he has secured for this meeting. 

Among the multitude of speakers are the following 
well-known persons: Dr. W. 'T. Tlarris, Washington; 
J. M. Greenwood, Wansag City; Dr. A. S. Draper, 
Hlinois; W. W. Stetson, Maine: J. W. Powell, Wash- 
ington: Dr. Edward Brooks, Philadelphia; Josiah 
Rovee, Harvard; Dr. White, General John 
Raton, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; A. D. 
Mavo, Sarah LL. Arnold, Boston; Z. X. Snyder, 
Greeley, Col: P. Seaver, Boston; L. D. Harvey, Mil- 
waukee; J. i. Millspaugh, Salt Lake City; A. A. Kin- 
cannon, Mississippi: C. G. Pearse, Omaha; G. N. 
Gresham, Kansas City; G. R. Glenn, Atlanta: A. FE. 
Winship, Boston; Janies M. Milne, Oneonta; Elmer 
Brown, California. 

Among the speakers from New York are Charles 
Rt. Skinner, Albany; Edgar R. Shaw, New York City; 
Jacques W. Redway, Mt. Vernon; A. S. Downing, 
Albany: Tlenry Sanford, Pennsylvania; W. F. 
Gordy, dlartford; If. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Lowa; 
W. W. Sutton, Austin, ‘Texas; Evan O. Lyte, Millers- 
ville, Pa., W. B. Smith, New Orleans; W. S. Aldrich, 
Morgantown, W. Va.: Frank UL. Hall, Jacksonville, 
Ind.; A.C. Miller, Arkansas: Kratz, Sioux City; 
Mo M. Gallaudet, Washington; Margaret J. Evans, 
Northfield, Minn.; Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland; Sara 
J. Walter, Willimantic, Ct.; Lillie A. Williams, 
Trenton, N. J.; MeHenry Rhoads, Frankfort, Ky.; 
Richard Hardy, Ishpeming, Mich.; Charles D. Me- 
Iver, Greensboro, N.C.; W.G. Palmer, Maryland; W. 
C. Landsdon, Nansas; S. Tlafford, Arizona; HL. 3. 
Hartzog, South Carolina: A. W. Rankin, Minneapolis; 
George T. Murphy, St. Louis; Hon. William Stryker, 
Kansas; David W. Hoyt, Providence; Stanley 
Coulter, Indiana; W. O. Krohn, Kankakee; N. A. 
Harvey, West Superior; 1. G. Holland, Bismarck, 
N. L. C. Greenlee, Denver. 

The fourteen departments present more than 150 
speakers, most of them better known than those upon 
the general programme. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN- THE WEST.—(V.) 

Washington is a great state, and great is Seattle, her 
largest city. The Klondike is a long way off, but it has 
contributed to the prosperity of Seattle to a remarkable 
degree. Only one who has been there since Klondike 
gold first came up the sound last August can form any 
idea of the hustle and bustle of an “outfitting” city. The 
dullest day is like a “great show” day in other cities. 
Every street is thronged, every store is a Christmas sea- 
sou, It matters not what the business of a store is, it is 
placarded for “Klondike outfits,” and every passer-by is 
warned not tc go to the Klondike “without our outfit” of 
medicines, Knives, socks, mits, boots, crystalline eggs 
handkerchiefs, blankets, and a multitude of other things 
It is fun to see these men buy. They all seem flush, and 
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spend their money freely. The Seattle salesman has 
learned how to assure a man that “no such quality” can 
be found elsewhere in town at any price. 

It is useless for rival towns to speculate as to what was 
going to become of Seattle if the Klondike had not been 
opened up, but we all know what she is with the Klondike 
a reality, and every one must rejoice at the good fortune 
that has come to her. It must be admitted that such ah 
attraction is not an unmixed evil. The city is evidently 
‘‘wide open,”’ with many people ready to take advantage 
of the fact, but the good vastly outranks the bad, and 
Seattle has a grand future. Her capital and her creuit 
have been strengthened in a way that will make her ever- 
more a solid city. 

In all this there is no greater cause for rejoicing than 
in the effect upon her educational interests. Her schools 
are in position to take early and permanent advantage 
of it. 

Judged by the supervisery and teaching force, by the 
course of study, classification and promotion, methods 
and spirit, or schoolroom adornment, there are few cities 
between the seas to compare with Seattle. It will seem 
very strange to many of the readers of the Journal to see 
such a sentence. I know the good things East and West, 
I know the spirit and power of many cities that come to 
my mind as I write, and yet I do not care to qualify the 
statement. What is known as the Shearer plan of pro- 
motion, of which the Atlantic made so much a few 
months ago, has been in full working order in Seattle for 
seven years, and promotions take place in some school 
almost literally every day in the year, and this occurs so 
naturally and advantageously to the children and the 
school that they never think it strange that a child is 
slipped forward without note or comment. The school- 
rooms, many of them, are so beautiful that when one of 
the teachers visited schools from the Missouri to the At- 
lantie last year she was homesick for ‘Seattle style” in 
the schoolrooms. Of course many places can be named 
that, in most respects, match Seattle, but there are in- 
finitely more that do not, and scarcely one that excels in 
any of the leading features. The financial prosperity of 
the city will enable her to maintain her educational 
leadership, which was threatened a year ago. 

The pupils of Seattle, when a special classification was 
made of their nativity, afforded an interesting study. 
There were 4,870 children in the schools studied; of these 
less than one-sixth were born in the state, nearly one-half 
as many were born in California as in Washington, and 
almost as many in Minnesota as in California. Kansas, 
lowa, Illinois, and Michigan furnish about one-twentieth 
each. Even from Massachusetts and Maine there are a 
comfortable percentage. Every state in the union is rep- 
resented, and thirty-five foreign countries. 

The teachers, also, are well educated and trained. 
About one-fourth have had college or university training, 
and nearly one-half have had normal school training, 
many of them in the Hast. Physical exercises play a 
prominent part in the schools. It would be difficult to 
find another city in which 500 boys and girls would file 
into the yard, and, with wands, dumbells, and free gym- 
nastics, do as much as one of these schools did when 
twelve classes, by the same music, did twelve different 
exercises, and all in perfect time. Arbor Day has been 
utilized by one school, at least, in adorning the grounds 
with more than 200 varieties of shurbs, trees, and flower- 
ing piants. 

For beauty of situation Seattle is matchless. At her 
feet is one of the best and largest harbors in the world. 
Puget Sound has no rival. Seattle is a trifle far from the 
sea, but it is as beautiful a sail down the sound as there 
is. The city itself is on a series of terraces rising to a 
height of about 500 feet, back of the city is as lovely a 
body of fresh water as Lake George—the queen of lakes,— 
Lake Washington, twenty-six miles long and several 
miles wide. In front of Seattle is the grand Olympic 
range, always fringed with snow, and behind her is the 
Cascade range, with glorious old Ranier, the loftiest peak 
in the United States, and as beautiful a mountain as there 
is in the world, snow-draped all the year. 

Washington is a state of such possibilities that, to re- 
count her features of special promise, would seem to be 
drawing on the imagination. The sound would be a for- 
tune to any state in the union, while to Washington, with 
such enterprising seaport cities as Tacoma and Seattle, 
with a score of other cities in germ, opening up all the 
coast trade south and the ever-growing and now booming 
Alaskan business, and offering matchless facilities for the 
trade of China and Japan, Puget Sound is a veritable 
bonanza. On the shores of this vast body of water is 
land in quantity and quality equal to the making of an 
empire when the enterprise of the Western country and 
the courage of Eastern capital can harmonize for that 


purpese. Then the state as a whole has such limitless re- 


sourees in timber, coal, gold, silver, wheat fields, fruit 
lands and cattle ranges, that the flight of dreams is neces- 
sary to hint at what will some time be in the state that 


adopts the name of the “Father of His Country” to sym- 
bolize the seed of Abraham, the “Father of the Faith- 
ful,” who have peopled and Christianized civilized lands. 

I do not forgive the conspiracy of circumstances that 
robbed me of time to know Tacoma and Spokane, cities 
whose fortune of location and favoritism in leadership 
make them indispensable in the Washington trio of great 
cities, whose enterprise and force so early and substan- 
tially focused all the possibilities of this wonderful state. 
Grateful for what I did see of both, I wait impatiently a 
closer knowledge, that I may speak more intelligently of 
that of which I am so confident. The same limit of time 
prevented so much as a passing knowledge of Walla 
Walla and the valley of boundless resources, or of Whit- 
man College, loved in New England as is no other insti- 
tution beyond the Great river. 

In no inconsiderable degree does Ellensburg represent 
the educational hope and prophecy of Washington. 
Here is the only normal school to which the state extends 
its financial support in these times of business strain. 
The other two, for some reason not clear to an outsider, 
have had no appropriation these two years, but both be- 
lieve that, with the maturity of the prosperity already in 
evidence, they will both be favored by the next legislature. 
Ellensburg is one of America’s best professional institu- 
tions. The students, gathered from twenty-eight of the 
thirty-four counties of the state, are either the cream of 
the schools, or else the schools of the state are richer in 
the best material for professional harvesting than that of 
other states. The trustees, also, are far above the ordi- 
nary board, in that they have set a professional standard 
rarely thought of, much less approached, in most com- 
munities. ‘Good luck” must have played an important 
part in the faculty getting, for there is a grade of profes- 
sional work, in the scientific and pedagogical aspects, 
that would open the eyes of any man widely acquainted 
with professional ideals. It is ten years since I first 
knew P. A. Getz, the principal, at that time a high school 
teacher at Hazelton, Pa., a man trained under Drs. 
Brooks and Lyte at Millersville, a man with professional 
aspirations that made it impossible for him to remain 
with all the limitations of secondary school traditions. 
He came to Oregon, and after a week of companionship 
in 1888, I saw no more of him until I found him in his 
work at Ellensburg, where he is giving a professional 
flavor to the normal school life, which can but tone up 
the intellectual activities of the state for all time. There 
is method work and psychological and historical treat- 
ment of education in those classes, from which I have 
learned much of which to write and speak on many occa- 
sions. Oh that the statesmen of the hour, East and West, 
would realize how much of the future power and grandeur 
of any new state depends upon the best training of those 
who must teach the children who are to be the men and 
women to invigorate and ennoble her future! 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(For the week ending May 23.) 


The Spanish squadron, which sailed westward 
from the island of Curacoa May 15, reached Santiago 
de Cuba on the southeastern coast of Cuba May 19, 
and its whereabouts, at the moment of writing, are 
again uncertain. The Spanish authorities plume 
themselves with some reason upon the adroitness with 
which Admiral Cervera has eluded observation dur- 
ing the more than three weeks since he left the Cape 
Verd islands; and if it be the chief function of a fleet 
to avoid battle, he has certainly succeeded well. He 
has also the satisfaction of having embarrassed our 
plans. But, except for this, he has really accom- 
plished nothing except to burn up hundreds of tons 
of coal; while we have gained the very decided ad- 
vantage of re-enforcing our fleets with the splendid 
battleship Oregon. 

There are increasing manifestations of impatience 
with the delay in starting our troops either to the 
Philippines or to Cuba. It certainly is unfortunate 
that three full weeks should have elapsed after Ad- 
miral Dewey's splendid victory at Manila before the 
first shipload of soldiers was started to help him to 
occupy the city and control the islands. But this is 
only one consequence of our unpreparedness for war. 
We are not a military nation; we have no standing 
army: and we cannot expect to mobilize troops with 
the celerity of nations which hold themselves always 
for war. As to Cuba, the clamor is more un- 
li would be madness to try to land a 


ready 
reasonable, 
military expedition there until the Spanish fleet is 
disposed of, 


The cabinet crisis in Spain did not last long, and 
the changes which resulted from it were not import-- 
ant. Senor Sagasta and his colleagues offered their 
resignations May 15. The queen regent entrusted to 
Senor Sagasta the formation of a new cabinet, and 
after a few days’ delay he succeeded in the task, 
using largely the material in the old; but taking the 
opportunity to get rid of the three most unpopular 
ministers, those of marine, foreign affairs, and colo- 
nial affairs. The cabinet change does not represent 
any change in policy, except that the new cabinet 
will be perhaps more resolute than the old in the 
conduct of the war. 

* * 

No visible progress was made by the senate last 
week in its discussion of the war revenue bill. There 
were speeches of the familiar type in defense of paper 
money inflation, the issue of certificates against that 
mythical asset, the “seigniorage” on uncoined silver 
bullion, and the other vagaries which the senate com- 
mittee on finance incorporated in this bill. But 
these questions have no proper place when the real 
issue is the providing money for war expenses which 
are running up to a million dollars a day; and it can 
hardly be that the public opinion of the nation will 
tolerate with patience the withholding of necessary 
supplies for the army and navy while these old ques- 
tions are threshed over. We have had a good deal to 
say about political dissensions in the Spanish Cortes; 
but, however serious they may be, the fact remains 
that the Cortes adopted after a brief debate every- 
thing that the Sagasta government asked in the way 
of authority for getting money. 

ok 

The death of Mr. Gladstone, which took place 
early last Thursday morning at his home in Hawarden 
castle, was no surprise, for the aged statesman had 
been failing for weeks. But it occasion for 
world-wide regret, none the less, that a career so long 
and so beneficent as his has come to an end. It is 
impossible, of course, in a brief paragraph even to 


is an 


summarize the leading incidents in his publie life, 
which began in 1832, and continued with 
scarcely a break until age compelled him to lay down 
the cares of office in 1894. But he has left his im- 
press upon English laws and institutions as no other 
man of this century has done. The reforms of the 
last fiftv vears in particular, whether in the extension 
of the suffrage, the improvement of education, the 
removal of outworn disabilities, the softening of 
Ireland or in other directions are 

Few men had so large a part as he 
Great as a states- 


Was 


legislation for 

largely his work. 
in shaping the destinies of Hurope. 
man, he was also great as a scholar, and perhaps 
ereatest of all in the simplicity and nobility of his 
Christian character. The oppressed of all nations 
may well mourn his loss; for in no quarter did they 
ever find more ready sympathy and championship. 


The experiment of arbitration of railway strikgs, at 
least so far as roads engaged in interstate commerce 
are concerned, will be made if the president approves 
a bill to that end which congress has passed. The 
proposition is to empower the chairman of the inter- 
state commerce commission and the commissioner of 
labor to offer their services to mediate, whenever a 
quarrel between a railroad company and its employees 
interrupts or threatens to interrupt the business of 
the road. If their mediation does not sueceed, each 
party to the quarrel may choose an arbitrator and 
these two a third, or if they cannot agree, the chair- 
man of the Interstate commerce commission is to 
serve. While the arbitration is in progress there is 
to be no strike; the decision of the arbitrators is final 
upon both parties, and may be enforced by the courts. 
It would be a boon to the publie to have a system 
adopted which would prevent interruption to travel 
while railroads and their employees are settling their 
differences; but it is open to doubt whether the labor 
organizations which have been asking for this bill 
understand all that it involves. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 
N. E. Conference of Educational Workers, 


May 238. 
Subject: “Gen- 


Mason street, committee rooms, at 9.50, 
eral Education,” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence, 


A GOOD WORK. 


There has died in Pennsylvania recently a gentleman 
who was deeply interested in the public schools He left 
his library of 500 volumes to the district school in the vil- 
lage in which he lived, and the sum of $2,000 to the school 
board as trustees. The income of this sum was to be used 
in defraying the expenses of caring for the teeth of pupils 
in the district whose parents or guardians could not afford 
to pay for their care. 


AMENITY OF MANNERS. 


Amenity of manners is one of the most important 
things that you can cultivate. I have been propounding 
it for years, as one result of a long and large observation 
of mankind, that a man’s success in life, in almost every 
profession, depends more on his agreeable, pleasant, 
polite, kind, and complacent manners than on anything 
else. I don’t want you to profess anything that is not 
true; but you cannot be too studious of saying and doing 
things that will please others, and saying and doing 
nothing unnecessarily which will in the slightest degree 
hurt them or grate on their self-complacency; when you 
have to differ from them, do it with all possible reluct- 
ance and modesty; and when duty requires you to refuse 
any request, do it with the utmost politeness and tender- 


ness.—Thomas Guthrie. 


HUMOR OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 

A young high school student has made the discovery 
that “The spinal cord serves as a support to the back.” 

During an attempt to “develop” the idea and use of the 
superlative degree of the adjective, the following conver- 
sation took place:— 

Teacher—‘“I see a pretty girl, and you see one who is 
better looking than the first. Now, how can you describe 
the second girl by the use of the word pretty?” 

Pupil—The second girl is prettier.” 

Teacher—‘Very good. Now, suppose you see a girl who 
is better looking than either of the others, what would you 
call her?” 

Pupil—‘I should call her a daisy.” 

“Books!” exclaimed a_ society-loving member of a 
Western high school, ‘‘why, I never read books!” 

It is searcely surprising that in writing an essay a few 
days later, the same young lady described a certain hotel 
as follows:— 

“The ——-— hotel has rooms for fifty guests all lighted 


by gas.” 
FACTS. 
WORDS, 
Provincialism. Definition. — 
Barking up the wrong tree, Mistaken in opinion. 


Had better, Ought to. 
Counterfeit. 


Bogus, 

Buncombe, Bravado. 

Cave in Give up. 
Chunky Short and fleshy. 


Dead-head, One with a free admission. 
Dump, Unload. 

Fall, Autumn. 

Klare up, Become angry. 


Gerrymander, Divide legislative districts so 

; as to favor one political 
party. 

Guess, Think. 

Gumpticn, Skill. 

Log-rolling, Electioneering. 

Mind, Remember. 

Pesky, Mischievous. 

Posted Well-informed. 

Put out, Offended. 

Reckon, Suppose. 


Disturbance. 
Hill-side. 
Strong probability. 


Rumpus, 
Side hill, 
Smart chance, 


Stave off, Put off. 
Swap, Trade. 
Tote, Carry. 


—Smith’s Elements of English. 
HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


Through the liberality of a congressman, the Hon. 
Charles F. Sprague, who has generously endowed a lecture 
course in the public high school of his native town, the 
authorities at Brookline have been enabled to secure the 
services, during the present season, of Professor W. M. 
Davis of Harvard University for a series of six lectures 
upon “The Relation of Man to the Earth,” and never was 
a course more thoroughly enjoyed by pupils, teachers, 
and attending citizens. In a most interesting and simple 
manner, devoid of all technicality, the lecturer disclosed 
the fundamental principles underlying the distribution of 
man upon the earth, pointing out the influence of climate 


and the configuration of the land upon his habits, his 
movements, and even his mental and moral make-up. He 
accounted for the evolution of modern civilization, and 
cne might almost say modern ethics, by calling attention 
to the rise and fall of the land, the movements of 
ocean currents, and the prevailing winds—insisting, in 
fine, that man, as we find him to-day, is exactly what the 
earth has made him. “Copious notes were taken by the 
pupils, and the lectures were repeated in full to the Eng- 
lish departments in the form of weekly essays. 

Should not the generous act of Mr. Sprague in endowing 
such a course inspire a hundred others in as many differ- 
ent localities to ‘‘go and do likewise”? J.C. Packard. 


COLLEGE COLORS. 


College. Colors. 
Johns Hopkins University................ Black and blue 
Branford, IT., UNIVEPBIEY. Cardinal 
Northwestern University.............0.. Purple and Gold 
Orange 
University of Pennsylvania............... Red and White 


THE SEASIDE BUGABOO. 


It would be easier to argue against the current appre- 
hensions for the safety of our seaside resorts during the 
coming season if there were any reason for such appre- 
hensions. The difficulty is in reasoning with an alarm 
that is wholly unreasoning. 

It weuld perhaps be superfluous to attempt to dispel 
such alarms by showing—what is the fact—that the bom- 
bardment or destruction of undefended places is forbidden 
elike by the law of nations and of humanity, and that the 
wanton shelling of a peaceful summer resort’ would 
exclude from civilized recognition the nation guilty of it. 
The answer would be that this argument might not re- 
strain a Spanish commander. 

It may accordingly be worth while to point out that if 
any Spanish warship or fleet could by any possibility find 
itself off this coast, and 3,500 miles away from its nearest 
coal supply, it would have no power or powder to waste 
on bathing pavilions or seaside cottages. It would need 
all of its ammunition, as well as all of its steam power, 
for more serious business—that of fighting or running 
away. 

There is no more danger of a Spanish shell harming 
an American seaside resort this summer than there is of 
an earthquake destroying a tall building in New York, or 
swallowing up a farmhouse full of boarders in the coun- 
try.—New York World. 

—o——_ 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


Most young amateurs have an idea that it requires a 
great deal of skill to make lantern slides, but any one 
whe can make a good negative can soon learn how to 
make a good lantern slide. The simplest way is by con- 
tact-printing. Select a negative free from spots, scratches, 
or pinboles. It must have fine detail in the shadows, and 
no harsh contrasts of light and shade. The regulation 
size of a lantern slide is 3%4x4, so choose a negative which 
will still make a good picture if all but the portion in- 
cluded in these dimensions is blocked out. Cover the part 
of the negative which is to be blocked out with needle- 
paper, or paint it with non-actinic paint, applying it to 
the glass side of the negative. The negative is placed ina 
printing-frame, and then. by a red light, the slide is placed 
over the part to be printed from, the film side toward the 
negative. 

If one has a lantern the light of which is 
suitable for printing slides, cover the negative, 
open the door of the lantern, and then, holding 
the printing-frame about fifteen inches from ' 
the light, expose from five to twenty 
seconds, according to the density of the plate. 
A plate that prints quickly will need but five or 
eight seconds, but a denser plate will require a 
much longer exposure, often as long as thirty 
seconds. Cover the plate as soon as it is 
printed, close the lantern, remove the slide from 
the frame, and place it face up in the developing 
tray. Turn the developer over it quickly, tak- 
ing care that the whole surface of the plate is 
covered immediately. Any developer that 
makes good negatives will make good lantern 
slides. A weak developer is to be preferred to 
one which brings out the image quickly. De- 
velop till the detail is well out, wash, and fix 
Same as a negative. 

As every imperfection in a plate is magnified 
many times when thrown on the screen, great 
care must be taken in the developing, fixing, 
Washing, and drying. When the slides are 
washed enough. take a piece of clean surgeon’s 
cotton and wash the film very gently, then place 
to dry where no dust will settle on the surface 
—Harper’s,Round Table, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FRANCE. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. Vols, {. 
and II. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
346 and 504 pp. Price for the two volumes, $4.00. 
France is receiving her full share of the historian’s at- 

tention of late, and the French Revolution is the centre 

of investigation. One must have great confidence in him- 
self who ventures to write another work on that period. 

Mr. Bodley, early in 1890, began a thorough study of 

French history, institutions, and customs from the Revo. 

lution to the present time. The writer has examined 

with much care the recent histories of France, and yet 
these two volumes present the facts with so much fresh- 
ness and force as to make them all the more enjoyable 
from familiarity with the others. There is always a place 
in the world for a history that is fascinatingly written, 
that presents in new light and from new points of observa- 
tion reliable information, all of which is accomplished by 

Mr. Bodley. 

The reader’s impression is that these volumes are more 
reliable as to fact and their interpretation than their pre- 
decessors. The author is trained in investigation along 
modern lines, and has turned his resources upon veri- 
fying the facts of the history of the French people for the 
past 100 years and more, and upon their correct interpre- 
tation in the light of subsequent developments. One has 
the feeling from the first that he is in the hands of a mas- 
ter, and that he can trust the facts and opinions more 
confidently than those of earlier historians. 

These volumes treat of the institutions of France rather 
than the crucial events, and every opinion is formed, not 
from a study of the conditions at the time so much as of 
the tendencies which these conditions reveal. Beyond 
the enjoyment one has in reading these pages, with the 
confidence that he can trust the facts and interpretations, 
there is the satisfaction that he has a history by a modern 
expert, who has, at the same time, given a readable work. 


INTERVALS, CHORDS, AND EAR TRAINING FOR 
YOUNG PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. By Jean Park- 
man Brown. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Cloth. 
108 pp. 

It is one of the ever-recurring surprises that teachers 
of the piano and of vocal music and many skilled ama- 
teurs know nothing of music from the standpoint of har- 
mony. Music is an art, is one of the highest of the arts. 
In none does the relation of the technique to the inspira- 
tion signify so much asin music. If a player has unusual 
skill, or a singer peculiarly winsome fervor, and secures 
the requisite entre to those who largely direct the ebb and 
flow of popular applause, he is pronounced “all right” 
simply because so few appreciate the significance of the 
high art of harmonizing the ear, the touch, and the inter- 
pretation of music upon the pianoforte. In view of the 
too nearly universal neglect to cultivate the ear in piano 
teaching and performing, we record with genuine satis- 
faction this work upon “Intervals, Chords, and Ear 
Training,” by Jean Parkman Brown, in which she makes 
it pessible to realize the ideal of Robert Schumann when 
he said of the acquisition of power on the pianoforte, “The 
most important thing is to cultivate the sense of hearing. 
Take pains early to distinguish tones and keys by the 
ear. The bell, the window-pane, the cuckoo—seek to find 
what tones they each give out.” This little work ought 
to have a missionary zeal behind its publication, so that 
its clear and helpful pages might revolutionize the 
methods and intensify the power of the pianoforte stu- 
dents of the land. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H.G. Wells. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 291 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This story is of an extraordinary nature. It is not a 
war between nations, but a war of the worlds. It is in- 
deed a. story, but the author claims that it may turn out 
“a piece of realism,” not exaggerated, and not incredible 
even now to those who are familiar with the ascertained 
facts about the relation of Mars to the earth. 

The story is a narrative of the conquest of England by 
the warlike inhabitants of the planet Mars. The point 
of view is taken in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The great light which illuminated part of the disk 
of Mars in 1894 was, perhaps, the casting of the huge gun 
from which shells were fired at the earth. Across the 
40,000,000 miles of space ten of these destructive missiles 
were thrown from Mars with such precision that they all 
fell in the neighborhood of London. These shells were 
thirty yards in diameter, and each contained a number 
of invaders armed and equipped with strange implements 
of war. These fifty Martians, thus armed, were able to 
subjugate all humanity. But when London had fallen, 
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and all resistance had ceased, rescue came from an in- 
visible host of microbes, bacteria, or whatever we may 
cail them-—our worst foes. The enemy, attacked by our 
microscopic allies, were soon overthrown. The Martians 
were slain by putrefaction and disease bacteria, which 
their weak systems Could not resist. Many typical pas- 
sages of special interest are found in the story, and sixteen 
beautiful full-page illustrations adorn the book. : 
THE NEW CENTURY SPEAKER. For School and 
College. By Henry Allyn Frink, Ph.D., Professor of 
Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speaking fh Amherst Col- 
lege Boston: Ginn & Co. 346 pp. Price, $1.10. 
That this volume is properly named and especially 
adapted to its purpose is clearly seen by reference to its 
table of contents. Extracts from the speeches of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Chauncey M. Depew, Charles H. Parkhurst, 
Henry W. Grady, James G. Blaine, James A. Garfield, 
Henry Ward Beecher, William H. Seward, Wendell Phil- 
lips, George William Curtis, and other distinguished ora- 
tors, embracing every variety of subjects, selected and 
adapted for use in declamation, and in the study of 
American oratory; such a book is just what is needed at 
the opening of our twentieth century. That the selections 
are well made the ability and reputation of the author 
are a sufficient guaranty. A long list of words designed 
as exercises in pronunciation and an alphabetical list of 
contents are appended. 


TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Drs. Strasburger, Noli, 
Schenck, and Schiwper. New York: The Macmillan 
Con: pany. 

We have learned to look upon the botanical text-books 
issued by the Macmillan Company as classics. They have 
but recently added another,to their noble series, an Eng- 
lish translation of the well-known ‘“Text-Book of 
Botany,” by Drs. Strasburger, Noll, Schenck, and 
Schiwper. It is an octavo profusely illustrated, partly in 
colors. Unnecessary introduction of new terms is 
avoided, and the translation is a happy one in the em- 
ployment of equivalent words. It is a standard work, 
and should be in the hands of every teacher of botany. 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Popular Edition, one vol- 
ume, $3.00. 

In giving to the public this new popular edition of Dr. 
Nansen’s work, the publishers have placed it within the 
reach of almost any one. Printed from new plates, with 
sixteen illustrations, on fine paper, it is for all ordinary 
uses as good as the more expensive library edition, being 
a full record of the voyage, 1893-6, and the sleigh journey 
of fifteen months. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE FUTURE. By Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 
168 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Miss Smith has issued several delightful books, with her 
sister, Kate Douglas Wiggin, as associate author, and 
these essays dedicated to a mother of to-day by a daughter 
of vesterday are a collection of the best of her articles in 
the Outlook. Table Talk, and other periodicals. Miss 
Smith was a teacher of exceptional power, is a conscien- 
tious student of educational problems, and a writer of 
rare charm of clearness and brightness. 


MUSIC—HOW IT CAME TO BE WHAT IT IS. By 
Harnah Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
llustrated. Cloth. 254 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a delightful, inspiring, and instructive book, 
clear enough to be enjoyed by amateurs, complete enough 
to be appreciated by professionals. The theory of musical 
accousties is admirably illustrated and explained, ancient 
and mediaeval music are historically reviewed, as are the 


Belgian school, music in Italy, the opera, the oratorio, and 
instrumental music, all of which are fully illustrated. To 
these chapters are added the recital of the various pre- 
cursors of the pianoforte, the theory and practice of piano 
playing, and a treatise on the orchestra. This notice can 
give no adequate idea of the scope and merit of the work. 
We must be content with saying that nowhere else can 
there be found so much that is of historical interest to the 
musician, so much that is helpful to the student of music 
in the same space as in these pages, which are fascinating 
from first to last. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE ANATOMY OF MOVE- 
MENT. Delivered at the College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. By Francis Warner, M. D., F. R. C. S. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 135 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

This is a treatise on the action of nerve centres and 
modes of growth. Its purpose is to show that, in study- 
ing the motor action of the brain, we are studying the in- 
tegral portion of the body subject to the same laws as 
the rest of the body, and that the forces which, acting on 
the brain, stimulate the motor action are those which 
stimulate the growth in other parts and other tissues. 
These lectures are fully illustrated, and of great interest 
and importance to all who desire accurate and reliable 
information on this subject. The first lecture is devoted 
to the study of movements, the second to the study of 
modes of growth, and the third to the study of pathology. 
THE WATER-BABIES. By Charles Kingsley. May- 

nard’s English Classic Series, Nos. 206-7. New York: 

Maynard, Merrill, & Co. Cloth. 142 pp. Price, 24 

cents. 

In this excellent series, that has brought to the schools 
200 gems of literature, we now have this rare bit of prose, 
“The Water-Babies,”’ by Kingsley, one of the treasures 
of recent English. Mr. Kingsley was an English clergy- 
man, politician, poet, and naturalist, who, at the age of 
forty-one (1860), wrote ‘““Water-Babies” for his son Ar- 
thur. This, one of the few child-classics, is on language. 


THE SON OF THE CZAR. An Historical Romance. 
By James M. Graham. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 467 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The historical field occupied by this thrilling story is 
the IKussian empire; the time, the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the principal characters are the czar 
and Alexis, the son of the czar. Many others, too num- 
erous to mention in this review, share in the tragic scenes 
here described. The story is a graphic revelation of the 
political and social condition of that empire at the time 
indicated, and of the character and conduct of the royal 
family of that country. 

THE ETHICS OF HOBBES. Selections from His 
Works. Introduction by Dr. E. Hershey Sneath of 
Yale. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, 
$1.35. 

In no other way can one get so satisfactory a view of the 
ethics of this master as in these forty selections from his 
masterpieces of philosophy. The time has come in which 
it should be insisted upon that modern students of soci- 
ology should know the mighty men of early days—men 
who were the fountains of the true ethical life of recent 
centuries. 

PALAMON AND ARCITE. By John Dryden. With 
Introduction, Critical Opinions, and Notes. New York: 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 132 pp. Price, postpaid, 24 
cents. 

This is one of Maynard’s English Classic Series. It 
contains a portrait of the author and sketch of his life; 


an introduction which explains the character of his 
works; critical opinions, and chronology of works and 
contemporary history. This is followed by the dedication 
and the text of the poem, with marginal notes. The 
book is printed in clear type, on good paper, and well 
bound. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. H. Carruth, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 246 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The present edition of this classic play was prepared to 
meet the needs of young students, and also of students in 
high schools or the first year in college. The introduc- 
tion is designed to furnish outside material not generally 
accessible for the understanding and appreciation of this 
noble piece of literature. A sketch of Schiller’s life is 
here also given. ‘‘Wilhelm Tell” has been widely ac- 
cepted as the best classic play for the class of students for 
whom it was written. 

THE ANIMAL WORLD, ITS ROMANCES AND 
REALITIES. A Reading Book of Zoology. By Frank 
Vineent. Appletons’ Home Reading Books Series. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 240 pp. 

“The Plant World, Its Romances and Realities,’ was 
so great a success that this companion piece about ani- 
mals is welcome. It consists of nearly fifty standard 
beautiful selections about as many different animals. 
The full-page illustrations are mostly from photographs, 
and add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. The 
series as a whole is one of the best contributions of the 
day. 

SOME OCESERVATIONS OF A FOSTER PARENT. 
Ry John Charles Tarver. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, American publishers. 282 pp. Price, $1.75. 
This is a book of sterling value. Its author is an Eng- 

lish scholar, teacher, and writer of recognized ability. He 

assumes the title of a foster parent, and addresses his 
chapters to the real parents of the nation. He discusses 
the subject of education from an English standpoint, yet, 
on almost every practical topic, he expresses and main- 
tains the views of the most advanced American educators. 

The thirty chapters of the book cover the whole ground 
of educational institutions, subjects, and methods. The 
reader will be especially interested in the discussion of 
the two English public schools, Eton and Clifton, which 
“stand at the opposite poles of our public school system.” 
This is a book which every American teacher should have 
in his library. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


— 
“The History of Pendennis.”” By William Makepeace Thackeray 
Price, $1.25.——‘‘ Thirty Strange Stories.”” By H.G. Wells. Price 


$1.50.—‘*Milton’s Paradise Lost.’’ Notes by John A. Hines, Price, 
$1.20. New York: Harper & Bros. 

‘Pastime Stories.’”’ By Thomas Nelson Page. Price, $1.25.—— 
“Seven Months a Prisoner.”’ By J. V. Hadley. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

‘Bowling Green.” By Spencer Trask. Price,10 cents. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

‘Cornell Studies in Classical Philology.’ No. VII., The Athenian 
Secretaries. By William Scott Ferguson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Story of Caesar.” By M. Clarke. Price. 45 cents.——‘Plato’s 
Apology of Socrates. Crito.’”’ By Rev. C. L. Kitchel. Price, $1.25. 
New York: American Book Company. 

‘*The Beginner's Greek Book.’’ By Ivory Franklin Frisbee. Intro- 
duction price, $1.25. Boston: Edward E. Babb & Co. 

“Gospel Hosannas.”’ Compiled by John R, Sweeny and J. Howard 
Entwisle. Price, 20 centsadozen. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 

“The Isles and Shrines of Greece.” By Samuel J. Barrows. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

“Ebner-Eschenbach’s Freiherren von Gemperlein.”’ Edited by A. 
R. Hohifeld. Price. 30 cents. Boston: D, C, Heath & Co. 

‘Der Praktische Deutsche.” By Jog, Beiley. Price, $1.00. New 
York: William R. Jenkins, 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 27:Massachusetts Town and District 
Superintendents’ Association, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

May 29: Franklin County Teachers’ 4¢socia- 
tion, Orange, Mass. 

June 22-24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Lebanon, Mo. 

June 27-29: University Convocation of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 

June 27-30: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Tacoma, Wash. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

June 28-July 1: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galveston, Tex. 

June 29-July 1: Arkansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

July 1-5: South Carolina State Teachers’ 
Association, Lithia Springs, S. C. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, Lancaster, Pa. 

July 5-8: New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1898. 

Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College, 
June 7, Wayne; address J. M. Pile. 

North Carolina.—Summer school and 
conservatory, July 7-August 17, Asheville; 
address A. A. Jones. A. and M. College, 
July 29, three weeks, Greensboro; Mr. 
Dudley. University of North Carolina, 
June 21, four week, Chapel Hill; address 
M. C. S. Noble. 

Tennessee.—Boston School of Expres- 
sion, July 2, Monteagle; address A. P. 
Bourland, Nashville. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

SACO. Saco is a fortunate little city, 
educationally. The Thorntons left and 
have given property enough to build a very 
beautiful schoolhouse of pleasing architec- 
ture, perfectly adapted to its purpose, to 
be the home of “Thornton Academy.”’ 
The same family have given some $70,000 
for an endowment fund, the interest of 
which is to be used to pay current expenses 
of the school. The same family have 
given $10,000 additional enaowment, the 
interest of which is for the school library. 
Other parties have given a very large sum, 
soon to be available for the establishment 
and support of manual training in the 
academy. The city, by contributing some 
$2,000 a year, has for its pupils the advan- 
tages of one of the very best schools in 
New England. Saco is fortunate also in 
having the corps of teachers which it em- 


ploys. Mr. Sampson of the academy is the 
right man in the right place, of the highest 
executive ability, and a most excellent 
teacher. His Latin class in Caesar, by its 
mastery of the lesson, showed the power 
of the instructor as well as the quality of 
the pupils. The associate teachers are 
fine. Miss Chadwick’s recitation in Vir- 
gil proved her power, and showed that 
her high reputation was well earned.— 
Too large a number of the city pupils 
choose the “business” course, which has 
no study of any language save the English. 
The fact remains that, after all that has 
been said and done, no branch of study 
has yet been found, in English, which se- 
cures to the students under ordinary con- 
ditions in the high school course the in- 


tellectual growth and power which come. 


from the study of Latin, rightly taught. 
How would it do to make the business 
course four years of Latin, and the other 
studies the practical studies, so-called ?—~ 
Saco is fortunate in her superintendent of 
schools, conservative, yet ever seeking 
something better, with high ideals, and 
excellent common sense. Mr. Locke is a 
superintendent who has apparently solved 
the problem of success without heart burn- 
ings among his teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


TILTON. The fourth annual session of 
the New Hampshire Association of Acad- 
emy Teachers was held at the seminary 
Friday and Saturday, May 13 and 14, and 
was largely attended. It was a feast of 
good things. Address of welcome by the 
president. Among the _ prominent 
speakers were Principal G. W. Bingham, 
Pinkerton Academy, Derry: Professor 
Kirtland and Professor Stone of Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Professor J. K. Lord, 
Dartmouth College; Professor Weed of 


the State College; President Gile of Colby © 


Academy; Principal Campbell of the 
state normal school; and Dr. Knowles of 
Tilton Seminary. By order of the asso- 
ciation a search will be made for facts 
pertaining to the early history of all New 
Hampshire academies, with a view to put- 
ting the same into permanent form. 
Vice-Principal F. W. Preston of New 
Hampton Institution was made chairman 
of a committee for that purpose. The in- 
coming president was designated to rep- 
resent the association at the meeting of 
the state educational board. Officers for 
the ensuing year are: President, Rev. 
Lorin Webster, Holderness; vice-presi- 
dent, Principal W. H. Cummings, Meri- 
den; secretary, H. W. Brown, New Hamp- 
ton; treasurer, Principal G. L. Plimpton, 
Tilton; executive committee, Principal 
Isaac Walker, Pembroke, Principal H. P. 
Amen, Exeter, Vice-Principal F. W. Pres- 
ton, New Hampton. 


VERMONT. 

NORWICH. Captain Alden Partridge 
was the founder of the renowned Norwich 
University, now located at Northfield. 
Early in the twenties he picked up on the 
streets of Boston a Greek refugee by the 
name of Calvocoresses, whom he _ be- 
friended and educated at Norwich, who 
graduated in 1831. He entered the navy, 
and was promoted to captain during the 
War of the Rebellion. His son, George 
M., was with him as clerk during this war, 
and was graduated from Captain Part- 
ridge’s school at Norwich in 1867, and has 
since been in the navy, and a year or two 
ago he was put in command of the Con- 
cord, and commanded this warship in 
the Dewey fight at Manila. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The City Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting and banquet 
at Young’s hotel on the evening of May 11. 
Sixty teachers were in attendance, Mrs. E. 
E. Durgin presiding. The guest and 
speaker of the evening was Rev. Edward 
EK. Hale, who discussed the subject of 
“Moral city school 
board continues animated discussions 
over the new rules, but as yet have not 
reached a settlement. The board have 


/\. On holidaysin Eng- 
land two parties of 
men or boys will fre- 
quently get hold of 

Wy, opposite ends of a 

rope and pull on 

it, as a test of the 
strength of the two 
parties. They call it 
the ‘‘tug of war.” 

Many a hardworking man and woman in 

each day’s toil, is pulling a “‘tug of war” 

with death for an antagonist. : 

They fail to take proper care of their 
health. When they suffer from indigestion 
ora slight bilious attack they “‘ wear it out.’’ 
After a while these disorders wear out the 
reckless man or woman and the result is 
consumption, malaria, rheumatism, or some 
blood or skin disease. Dr. Pierce’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser tells all about 
these diseases. Itis free toall. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery cures all the 
maladies named. It cures the cause. It 
makes the appetite at the digestion 
perfect, the liver active and the blood pure. 
It is the great blood-maker, flesh-builder 
and nerve tonic. Don’t let a druggist im- 
pose on you with a more profitable substi- 
tute. 

“I had a very severe pain in the small of my 
back, where my ee join on to my body, and it 
hurt so that I thought I was going to come apart,” 
writes Wm. Z. Powers, Esq., of Erin Shades, 
Henrico Co., Va. ‘*My doctor came and pro- 
nounced it rheumatism. He gave me a prescrip- 
tion, but I got no better, but worse. I purchased 
a bottle of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
from my druggist and commenced to use it. I 
began to improve at once and got well. NowI 
am in perfect health,—no pain, no rheumatism.” 

Nearly every disease known to doctors 
and the treatment is described in Doctor 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser. 
One thousand and eight pages and over 
three hundred illustrations. FREE. Send 
twenty-one one-cent stamps, to cover 
mailing only, to the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, No. 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for paper-covered copy. 
French cloth binding ten cents extra. This 
book is a veritable medical library in 
one volume. 


decided to erect at once a fine school 
building in East Boston, the cost not to 
exceed $200,000. School principals are 
ordered to display flags each school day, 
until further notice.——The annual school 
festival will be held on July 2.——The 
Boston Physical Education Society, at a 
recent meeting, outlined plans for the 
convention of the National Society for the 
Advancement of Physical Education, 
which is to be held in this city and Cam- 
bridge June 28, 29, and 30. President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, Mayor 
Quincy, and Dr. Blake will deliver ad- 
dresses.——The trustees of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music have elected 
Charles P. Gardner of Brookline presi- 
dent, in place of Richard H. Dana, re- 
signed. The attendance at the conserva- 
tory the present term is much larger than 
a year ago.——-The English High School 
Association, at its annual meeting, re- 
cently held, voted to support the effort of 
the Boston School Associations to secure 
more graduates of the public schools of 
the city upon the school board. 

The educational Round Table of Barn- 
stable county held a lively meeting at 
Hyannis May 7. It is composed of all the 
male superintendents and teachers in the 
county. The subjects for discussion were 
as follows: (1) “‘How can we arouse and 
stimulate a greater public interest in our 
schools?”’; (2) “What changes ought we 
to make in the courses of study for the 
upper grades of our grammar schools and 
for our high schools?”; (3) “Promotions”: 
(4) “What is the best method for deter- 
mining individual standing?” 

NORTHFIELD. The young women stu- 
dents at Northfield Seminary serenaded D. 
L. Moody at his home one evening last 
week, singing principally patriotic songs. 
Among the students was a Spanish girl. 


EDUCATORS AND 


Prepared only by 
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Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 
It does not contain cocaine, morphir 


BRAIN WORKERS 
from all parts of the world use and commend 


i Groshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
the best remedy known for coidln the head, sore thr 
Nor narcotic of any description, By mail, 50 cents, 


Mr. Moody asked her if she was loyal to 
her country. She replied “Yes.” Mr. 
Moody said: ‘“‘That’s right; you shall not 
stand alone. J will stand with you. We 
do not want to hurt Spain—just whip her.” 

ORANGE. The spring meeting of the 
Teachers’ Association of Franklin county 
was held May 20, 1898, in this place. The 
exercises were conducted in sections. 
Principal J. H. Bixby of Bernardston pre- 
sided over the high school session. Miss 
Bertha A. Morgan of Orange high school, 
C. A. Holbrook, principal Ames Academy, 
Cc. L. Simmons, principal Orange high 
school, and E. L. Adams, principal New 
Salem Academy, were the_ speakers. 
Superintendent E. F. Howard of Charle- 
mont acted as chairman in the grammar 
school session, and Misses Nelly M. 
Shepard, principal of Cherry-street school, 
Orange, and Genevieve Sikes, principal of 
grammar school, Shelburne, were the 
speakers. Miss Edith B. Holden of Erving 
presided over the primary session, and 
Misses H. E. Tilton of Greenfield and M. E. 
Cunningham of Orange led the exercises. 
Will S. Monroe of Westfield normal, 
Superintendent M. S. Stone of Vermont, 
and Miss Sarah Arnold delivered ad- 
dresses. 

WELLESLEY. Great enthusiasm is 
manifest this year in physical training at 
Wellesley College. A whole class, with 
seven exceptions, has divided itself into 
clubs for different sports. These clubs 
will exercise out of doors until cold 
weather, after which they will continue 
practice under their teachers in dancing 
or running games, in skating or snowshoe- 
ing clubs. There are 300 students in the 
rowing squads—eighty oarswomen and 
twenty coaches and coxswains. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Commencement exer- 
cises at Yale University will occur during 
the week beginning Sunday, June 26, 
when President Dwight will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon. 

WILLIMANTIC, At the annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association at Willimantic May 6, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, George P. Phenix, 
Willimantic; vice-president, A. P. Jones, 
Danielson; secretary and treasurer, E. E. 
Andrews, Willimantic; executive com- 
snittee, C. B. Jennings, New London, Miss 
J. E. Lillibridge, Greeneville, Miss Lucy 
Stone, Norwich. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

ASHLAND. A two days’ session of 
Tri-County Teachers’ Association was 
held May 13 and 14, 1898, in this city. F. 
E. Myers of the board of education deliv- 
ered the address of welcome, and Super- 
intendent B. F. Hoover responded. The 
attendance was large, and the exercises as 
announced on the programme were of 
high order, being conducted by the lead- 
ing educators of the three counties. 
Superintendent Charles Hanpert pre- 
sided. 

WOOSTER. A summer school with a 
strong corps of twenty-five instructors 
will begin at the University of Wooster 
June 20, and close August 12. Between 
forty and fifty classes will be organized. 
Advantages excellent and expenses low. 


WISCONSIN. 

BEAVER DAM. John D. Rockefeller 
has given $72,000 to Wayland Academy, on 
condition that $25,000 more be raised by 
the friends of the school, to carry forward 
the present plan for the enlargement of 
College hall. This academy is affiliated 
with the University of Chicago. 

GENEVA. The first summer school to 
be established in the West, free of tuition 
and co-operative as to housekeeping, is to 
be held at Geneva lake. The school will 
be the occasion of the first annual con- 
gress of the World’s Unity League, and is 


Srate or Ciry or Torepo, 
Lucas Counry. \ ss. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
ease of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn tu before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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promoted by Charles Carrol ‘Bonny of 
Chicago, president of the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religion at the World’s fair, and 
Miss Elizabeth Boynton MHarbert of 
Evanston. 

ILLINOIS. 

Austin College, Eppingham, will have 
its commencement exercises on June 16, 
with ex-Vice-President Adlai E. Steven- 
son as the orator of the occasion. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST PAUL. The burdensome debt of 
$36,000 upon Hamilton University has 
been lifted. James J. Hill, president of 
the Great Northern railroad, offered $20,- 
000 towards paying the debt, provided the 
university authorities raised the remain- 
es _ The entire amount has been 
raised. 


_— 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NEBRASKA. 


COLUMBUS. At the Platte County 
Teachers’ Association, held in this place 
May 7, 1898, W. E. Moore delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, and B. J. Hilsabeck re- 
sponded. The exercises were conducted 
by Misses Emma _ Kochenderfer, Isa 
Maclaren, M. I. Church, Ella Coleman, A. 
Carrig, J. W. Nation, who read papers, 
and others joined in the discussions. 

STROMSBURG. The college building 
of the Bryant Normal University was de- 
stroyed by fire on the twenty-first day of 
April, and the school has consequently 
closed. There is strong talk of re- 
building. 


IDAHO. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Moscow. 

Lieutenant E. R. Clinsman, U. S. A., for 
four years professor of military science 
and tactics, and adjunct professor of 
mathematics in the University of Idaho, 
upon leaving the institution to rejoin his 
regiment, was presented with a fine sword 
by the cadet battalion, as a testimonial of 
esteem. The entire city escorted him to 
the train. The cadets immediately ten- 
dered the services of the entire battalion 
to the governor of the state, in case a call 
was made for volunteers. 

In the intercollegiate debate between 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash., 
and the University of Idaho, the judges 
gave the Idaho team the unanimous award. 

In the intercollegiate oratorical contest, 
Whitman College, Washington Agricul- 
tural College, and the University of Idaho, 
the participants, held in Moscow April 29, 
Whitman’s representative, W. M. Proctor, 
was given first prize of $50. The compe- 
tition was of high order. 

In the intercollegiate debate between the 
Washington Agricultural College and the 
University of Idaho, the former won. 

For the fifth time Dr. W. W. Watkins, 
Moscow, formerly a regent of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, bestowed a gold medal for 
oratory. The winner was Miss Jennie 
Hughes, a colored girl, a member of the 
junior class. The decision of the judges 
was unanimously endorsed by the audience. 

Superintendent J. J. Allison’s (Boise) 
decision to resign is much regretted. 

The first year preparatory of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho will be discontinued at the 
close of the current year. This is made 
possible by the rapidly-improving condi- 
tion of the schools throughout the state. 

Rev. C. E. Denel, Boise, will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon at the approaching 
commencement, and Rev. C. R. Newburn, 
chancellor of Puget Sound University, 


Anna Ticknor Library. 


Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 

Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. 

Send for circular to 

1 TYLER HALL, TRINITY COURT, 

Ap7,21-M12,26-J u9,23,30) BOSTON, MASS. 


Diplomas. 


One Hundred Styles to select from. 
Finest Quality of Work. 
Promptness Guaranteed. 

New and Special Designs. 


PROGRAMS, 
INVITATIONS, 
BADGES. 
Send for Samples, 
Central School Supply House 
Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also 4 Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium 


. No money required. 
‘BLUINE CO. 210, Concord Junction, Mass. 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


“EAGLE PENCIL CO, 
@ VERTICAL 
NEW YORK 


No. 1, Medium Point. 


The unprecedented success of the EAGLE VERTICAL PENS is attested b 
afforded by their use. The skillful preparation b 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. = 
@ VERTICAL NO 2 


No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
VERTICAL NO 
NEW YORK 


No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


’ y their universal demand and by the general satisfaction 
y which the Pens are made has proven them unequaled for DURABILITY and SMOOTH- 


NESS, and we can confidently assert that there is no make, foreign or domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 


No 5, Fine Medium Point. 


4 EAGLE PENCIL CO 
RTICAL N25 


NEW YORK 


VERTICAL N°6 


EAGLE PENCIL C8. 


NEW YORK 


No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical Pens, Nos. 5 and 6. They can be used with 
perfect satisfaction both by the correspondent and the scholar. 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR SLANT OR SHADED WRITING. 


_ Of the many styles of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary 
Grades, and the Nos. E 120, E 4oo, E 410, E 460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades. 


SEND FOR SAMPILISBS. 


HAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


WORKS : 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
377 and 379 Broadway. 


Tacoma, will give the anniversary ad- 
dress. W. B. Heyburn, Osborne, will de- 
liver the university oration. 

The graduating class of the university, 
the third to graduate, consists of seven 
members. 

The Lewiston state normal school will 
graduate a class of sixteen. This is a good 
beginning. Well-trained teachers coming 
from our own populace will give a great 
impetus to our local schools. 

General W. H. H. Bendle, president of 
the Madison, South Dakota, normal school, 
Dr. King, president of Cornell College, 
lowa, Dr. O. J. Craig, president Montana 
University, Chaplain Bateman, U. S. army, 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 


“ 
2 Samples on receipt 
WHAT nj of return postage. 
1S IT Ss) Ask for Vertical Pens 
FOR ? 4 No. $7. 


, SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, W. Va. 


The Summer Quarter will begin July 1, and continue twelve weeks, It will be divided into 
two terms of six weeks each. Teachers will find the summer quarter especially attractive. Numercus 
courses in Pedagogy and inspiring lectures on educational subjects. The Summer Quarter is not a *‘ sum- 
mer school.” It is an integral part of the University year. 

Summer Quarter work will count toward a degree the same as work in any other quarter. All de- 

artinents will be in full operation. In addition to the regular faculty, eminent specialists f10m other 


nstitutions will lecture ; among them,— 
Dr. LESTER F. WARD, 
Author af *‘ Dynamic Sociology.” 
Miss JANE ADDAMS, 
Of Hull House, Chicago. 


Prof. CHARLES ZUEBLIN, 
Of the University of Chicago. 


President NATHANIEL BUTLER, 
Of Colby University. 

President E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Of Brown University. 

Prof. B. A. HINSDALE, 
Of the University of Michigan. 


A. E. WINSHIP, E£ditor of the Journal of Education ; and others, 

Expenses for the Entire Quarter, including tuition and board, may be made less than $05, and fora 
term of 6 weeks, half thisamount. Morgantown, in the West Virginia hills, is a delightiul summer home. 

INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN BY CORRESPONDENCK to those who cannot attend in person. The 
University grants no degrees for work done entirely by correspondence, but work so done may count to- 
ward a degree. Students may take complete college courses, and receive degrees, by taking corres) ond- 
ence work during the year and attending the University during successive summer quarters. 

For circulars giving complete announcements add) ess 

JEROME H. RAYMOND, Presicent, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


and others have recently addressed Idaho 
University students, and left with us a 
lasting impression. 


The special attention of American 
teachers and students in biology, physics, 
classics, ete., is called to the announce- 
ment of Queen’s University, Kingston 
(1,000 islands), Can., of summer class 
for 1898. No more inviting place in the 
world to spend the vacation. Address for 
prospectus, ete., The Registrar, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Can. 


: Skyward and Back 


y By Lucy M. Robinson 


Stories of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 
beginning second grade pupils. 


Endorsements ... . 


NEWARK, N. ripe. 14, 1898. 


ScHOooL EpucatTion Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please supply the Board of 
151 copies of Skyward and Bock. (Second order) 


ducation with 


. D, ARGUE, Secy. 
Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 17. 1898. 


Scuoot Epucation Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send at once and bill to our board, 

same prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 

Back, BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Z. R. Secy. 


Especially doI like Skyward and Back. It is 
a combination of truth and poetry in a form that 
children can understand an enjoy. — MARY F, 
HALL, Supervisor of Primary 


Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic 
reception from the children. It is in such close 
sympathy with child nature that it can not fail to 


ork, Milwaukee. 


delight them.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- 
apolis. 


Miss Robinson’s little book, Skyward and 
Back, is a decided addition to the reading matter 
of first and second grades, I have carefully used 
it in my school and find that the little folks are 
delighted with it. It solves the problem of teach- 
ing the “long words’’—and the methods which 
must naturally follow the use of the book will 
greatly improve genera’ C. BRY- 
ANT, Principal Humboldt School, St. Paul. 


I have read Skyward and Back through with 
great pleasure and can commend it highly for 
supplementary use, It is correct and pleasing in 
style and poetical in subject and treatment and 
ought to help teachers and children.—C. B, GIL- 
BERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- 
lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children. 


Prettily Illustrated. Bound in Cloth. pp. 102. By Mail, 30c. 


Liberal discount for introduction and in quantities. 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY 
26 Washington Avenue South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ONE FARE TO WASHINGTON AND 
RETURN. 


The meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Washington July 
7-12 offers exceptional inducements to 
those who wish to visit the national capi- 
tal. The Monon route will sell tickets for 
one fare for the round trip (through 


sleepers), with ample time to make side 
trips to Mount Vernon and other points of 
interest. Send a two-cent stamp for the 
Monon’s beautiful Washington book. Ad- 
dress Frank J. Reed, G. P. A., Chicago, 
city ticket office, 232 Clark street. 


Educationai /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for au- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc ai 
ving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of 
.8., Ph. B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
ees and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO. Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JuLIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


w 
NORMAL SOHCUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypb#, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G@. THOMPSON, Princ ipal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A WOMAN with ee as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Ad WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
2 Romeraet Atreet. Roston. 


A LEOTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street. Roste~ 


was WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education,” 
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THE CITY OF THE LOYALISTS. 


On the twenty-sixth day of April, 1783, 
a fleet of about a score of vessels, convoyed 
by British frigates, and flying the flag of 
England, set sail from Sandy Hook light 
and proceeded northward along the coast. 
The War of the Revolution had come to an 
end, the republic of the United States of 
America was an assured fact, and these 
vessels bore to the northward some 3,000 
persons, adherents of the lost cause, who 
were about to establish themselves in a 
new country in the region now known as 
the Dominion of Canada. They reached 
their destination, the harbor at the mouth 
of the St. John river, on the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, on May 10, and there 
founded the city of St. John. The journey 


from New York to St. John is made by rail 
to-day in twenty-four hours. The Loyal- 
ists of 1783 were two weeks making the 
voyage. They found a small fort and gar- 
rison of British soldiers, and a few houses 
by the shore. A lady who kept a diary 
thus recorded her impression of the place: 

“T have been ashore. It is, I think, the 
roughest land I ever saw. It beats Short 
Rocks in Stamford. Indeed, I think that 
is nothing in comparison. But this is to 
be our city, they say.’”’ Another lady re- 
lated that she sat down upon the damp 
moss of the forbidding shore and shed the 
first tears of the Revolution. These peo- 


But this article has to do with St. John, 
the “City of the Loyalists,” as it is proudly 
termed by its people, by whom Loyalist 
Day, the eighteenth of May, is observed 
each year as a holiday, in honor of the 
founders of the city. It was quite in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the king’s soldiers 
of the Revolutionary period that the cele- 
bration of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubi- 
lee in June last at St. John should be the 
most imposing demonstration in its his- 
tory. Nor is it strange that there is no 
city in Canada where citizens of the United 
States are more cordially greeted, or where 
they feel more at home. During midsum- 
mer there is a daily steamer service be- 
tween Boston and St. John, and the tide of 
summer travel sets more strongly toward 
the Canadian city every year. 

In one respect St. John has grown to be, 


8ST. JOHN CITY. 


though of course in a small way, a rival 
ot New York. The rapid development of 
railways in Canada has brought St. John 
into prominence as the chief winter port 
of Canada, through which the products of 
the great West are exported to the British 
Islands. Not only that, but during the last 
two winters large quantities of flour from 
Minneapolis, and flour, meats, and other 
products from Chieago have passed 
through the port of St. John. The city is 
the Atlantic terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, and is also connected, 
through the Intercolonial railway, with 
the Grand Trunk and all connecting lines. 


A TYPICAL NEW BRUNSWICK CAMPING SCENE. 


ple included many who had been persons 
of considerable note in the revolted colo- 
nies. They set to work with great vigor to 
estalish themselves as comfortably as pos- 
sible, and the captain of one of the trans- 
ports reported on his return te New York 
on June 6 that he left the new settlers in 
good health and spirits. A few years later 
the province of New Brunswick was consti- 
tuted, being separated from the older 
province of Nova Scotia. 

What wonders time has wrought! To- 
day the city of St. John is larger than New 
York was in 1783, while New York itself 
has leaped to second place among the cities 
of the world. 


The harbor of St. John is open all the 
year round, and during each year the ex- 
ports include lumber to the value of about 
or over $5,000,000. A small colony of 
Americans own over a dozen large lumber 
mills near the mouth of the river. 

St. John, with a population approaching 
50,000, is the largest and finest city in the 
maritime provinces of Canada. Its well- 
kept streets, asphalt sidewalks, electric 


street railway, splendid business blocks, 
beautiful stores that are a delight to the 
tourist who goes shopping, handsome 
churches and public buildings, excellent 
hotels, equipped with electric elevators, 
neat opera house, numerous factories, the 
harbor full of shipping—all combine to im- 
press the visitor with a feeling that St. 
John is an enterprising and progressive 
city. 

As a summer resort St. John is yearly 
growing in favor, not only because of its 
own attractions, but because it is the 
natural centre from which to visit other 
charming places. For example, a sail of 
two hours across the Bay of Fundy, in a 
Clyde-built steamer, that is unsurpassed in 
provincial waters, takes the visitor to the 
Annapolis valley and land of Evangeline. 
The St. John river, which Talmage in a 

sermon once referred to as 

“The Rhine of America,” 

with its tributary streams 
x and lakes, offers steamer ex- 
=| cursions which, for scenic 
beauty and picturesqueness, 
~| are hardly equalled on the 
continent. And in every di- 
rection the tourist can branch 
off to:charming places by the 
shore of lake or river or bay, or 
to inland resorts. 

The climate of St. John 
makes it an ideal summer re- 
sort. The record of the 
meteorological observatory 
shows that in July and 
August the average tempera- 
ture, from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
is between sixty-five and 
seventy degrees. The city 
‘gets its water supply by 
gravitation from a lake. Its 
perfect system of sewerage 
drains into the harbor, for 
the city occupies an elevated 
position, and the rise and fall 
of twenty-seven feet of the 
tide in the harbor affords the 
most perfect scavenger sys- 
tem in the world. There is 
no malaria in St. John, and 
there are no mosquitoes or 
black flies. The fogs from 
the bay drift in sometimes 
and impart delicious coolness 
to the air. It is a most ae- 
lightful place in which to 
spend the heated season. 

The scenery about St. John is exceed- 
ingly varied and picturesque. From some 
of the heights within the city limits views 
of city, harbor and bay, river and lake, and 
inland fields and woods are indescribably 


land waters. For anglers there are good 
trout streams and lakes within easy reach 
by rail or carriage. Wheelmen find excel- 
lent roads for travel, and the city fas a 
very large and active branch of the L, A, 
W. Whether for health or pleasure or 
sport, therefore, the “City of the Loyalists” 
is a charming resort. There is an old 
burial ground in the heart of the city, 
where one may read on the crumbling 
slabs the names of some of the pioneers 
“who rest from their labors, while their 
works do follow them.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Atlantic for June gives the place 
of honor to an editorial discussion and 
summary, patriotic, but judicial, of our 
war with Spain. Ira Nelson Hollis, pro- 
fessor of engineering in Harvard Univer- 
sity, follows with a graphic article upon 
“The Uncertain Factors in Naval Con- 


MICMAC SQUAW. 


flicts.”” The issue is strong as an educa- 
tional number, and Professor C. Hanford 
Henderson’s ‘“‘New Programme in Educa- 
tion,” with its revolutionary proposal to 
overturn all accepted traditions and 
methods for the early training of children; 
Frederic Burk’s ‘‘Normal Schools and the 
Training of Teachers,’ with its pungent 
criticism of the present systems of peda- 
gogics; and D. S. Sanford’s ‘‘High School 
Extension,’’ with its sensible and practical 
suggestions for home and t-school cul- 
ture, will challenge the attention of every 


Whit 


SALNT MARTINS. 


beautiful. The “reversible falls’’ where 
the mighty river, 450 miles long, rushes 
through a rocky gorge less than 200 feet in 
width form one of the most singular phe- 
nomena of a region rich in scenic surprises, 
When the tide is at its lowest in the har- 
bor, the fall is in that direction. When the 
tide is at flood, it rises higher in the gorge 
than the surface of the river above, and 
then the fall is the other way. Vessels can 
only pass at “half tide.” At any other 
time an attempt to pass them would mean 
destruction. Lives have been lost in these 
falls, and the bodies of victims are very 
seldom found. 

There are lovely drives about St. John, 
and on the bay shore near the city is a fine 
beach with facilities for bathing. For 
canoeing and yachting there are broad in- 


educator and every parent, and provoke 
ample and vigorous thought and discus- 
sion. The series of Western sketches is 
brilliantly continued in “‘The Montanians,” 
by Rev. Rollin Lynde Hartt. Mr. Spofford 
devotes his second installment of ‘“Remi- 
niscences” to some prominent cOngres- 
sional orators, selecting for the purpose 
Thomas Corwin, Henry Winter Davis, and 
Matthew Hale Carpenter. Important es- 
says and reviews are a sketch of the life 
of Henry Crabb Robinson, by Leon H. Vin- 
cent; “A New Estimate of Cromwell,” by 
James Ford Rhodes; and careful articles 
upon Bodley’s ‘France’ and Henry 
George’s ‘Political Economy.” Brilliant 
short stories and the Contributors’ Club 


Continued on page 335.) 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PEDAGOGICAL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
school principal’ t to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
pea al a oe) Jr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
failed in th good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
elie mane 2 aes essional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 
gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
pany 8 achers and adding: * If KNOWLEDGE didates bluntly: i. Have you read peda- 
[aa i... Opportunity, ask these can- gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
be Aare ern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
_ eo to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? Fra candidate cannot answer 
oo ions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.”” Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
he in for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 

amiliar with it. The surest test of a ‘‘born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 


the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the proc oO i 
best books on teaching is positively” DEMANDED 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teach 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without oa gaa 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Ebner-Kschenbach’s Freiherren von Gemperlein.... Hohlfeld[Ed.) D. C. Heath & Co , Boston. $.30 
Der Praktische Deutache..... . Beiley. illiam R. Jenkins, N. Y. 1.00 
The Beginner’s Greek Book............+--eeeeeeseees Frisbee. E. E. Babb & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Gospel Hosannas.......... Compiled by Sweeny and _ Entwisle. The Union Press, Phila. Per doz. .20 
The Isles and Shrines of Greece. ..............0+.... Barrows. Roberts Bros., Boston. 1.50 
... Clarke. American Book Co., N. Y. 45 
Plato’s Apology of Socrates. Crito Kitchel. “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Page. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Seven Months a Prisoner.................... Hadley $6 .75 

Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. No. VII., . 
The Athenian Ferguson. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
The General Manager’s Story.... ... Hamblen. 1.50 
The Shorter Poems of John Milton.................. George. 
King. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. +75 
An Elementary Catechism.....................esee08 Hazard. The Pilgrim Press, Boston. 10 
THE MAGAZINES. YELLOWSTONE 
(Continued from page 334.) NATIONAL The reputation of this 


complete an aggressive and progressive 
number of the magazine. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

—In Harper’s Bazar of May 21 readers 
who are fond of golf will find an admirably 
practicable paper by Horace G. Hutchin- 
son, entitled “Hints on the Up-Keep of 
Golf-Greens.” Miss Adelia K. Brainerd 
tells of rowing at Wellesley College, which 
is carried to great perfection under the 
able instruction of Miss Lucille E. Hill, 
Wellesley's physical director. Dr. Grace 
N. Kimball writes of ‘‘Women and War”; 
and there is a clever and amusing little 
sketch by Helen W. Pierson. 

—“‘Outdoor Life at Wellesley College’ is 
treated in a charming way by Jeanette A. 
Marks in the May number of Outing. The 
entire number in text and art work is one 
of the best ever published. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
22488 


PARK wonderful region, prob- 
ably the most unique and certainly the 
only one of its kind in the world, be- 
comes more extended yearly. Mankind 
never tires of seeing or reading of its 
grand Geyser Fountains, its superb 
Canyon, the beautiful Yellowstone 
Lake more than 7,000 feet above the 
ocean, the high Mountains, the Cas- 
cades and Cataracts, the Bear, Elk, 
Deer, and Antelope, the unequalled 
Trout fising, and other interesting 
features found there. It is a long way, 
also, from Spanish cannon, 

The Park is free to the World and 
is under the control of the United 
States Government. Large hotels, elec- 
tric lighted and steam heated, are found 
at convenient points, and _ first-class, 
specially constructed four-horse stage 
coaches transport tourists from place to 
place. 

Wonderland ’98 has a chapter which 
cootains a fund of information about the 
Park that makes it perhaps peculiarly 
valuable for Schools and Teachers. 
The features of the Park are described, 
and there is, besides, a large amount of 
practical information about the region 
and the ride through it. The Park tour 
can be made either in the coaches or on 
horseback or bicycles. ‘The book will 
be sent to any address upon receipt of 
six cents by Cuas. S. Freer, General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Albert & Clark Teachers’ Gaencp 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Metnee’ Towa. 


MERICAN : : ’ Introduces to Colleges, 
cn, LEACHERS’ AGENCY 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


7 ye., Chicago. est, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market 8t., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’ AGENCIES ser: 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGBNCY tw. 
SYRACUSE 'TEACHER®S’ AGENCY. 


NOAH A.-M., Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Wanted Teachers — Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
9 — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual ining, Physical Culture, 30 Ni RMAL and 
Stenography. O R FAITH FUL SERVICES Ganrantece atisfaction. | 20 college graduates. 


1242 Twelfth 8t., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 


For which ‘we have been asked to name candidates: 8th grade, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); Tth 
grade, $600 (three); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. e shall also need many teachersf or 
all grades at $400 to $600. Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 

HE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EK. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


EACHERS WANTED To fill positions in public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
sities in every State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions last year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free. Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, Ill., or Hancock, Md. 


It will be easy to make 


A. H. MONROE, Prest., 


| 
\ 


~ 
= 


money during the war if you 


adapt your business to war conditions. We desire to em- 
ploy a number of teachers during the 1898 vacation, or 
longer, to travel for us and appoint local organizers in each 
community. If you do not wish to leave home or devote 
your entire time, we can offer you a position as local organ- 
izer. No book selling in either case. Neither position will 
conflict with your school duties. Many teachers already at 
liberty are finding with us employment at once lucrative and 
in harmony with their tastes and edycation. We are ready 
to consider your application NOW, even should your vacation 
begin much later. For confidential, sealed proposition con- 
cerning salary, commission, etc., address 
Dept. K 6, 320-324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


State particularly when your Vacation begins. 


sylvania and other States. VYourteen years experience, Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE Sou TH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


¥ ; with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


AKRON, OHIO. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


in that field. For full information write to CUAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. . . . .- 
Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
eachers gency. FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colo. 
. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. Manager 
NOWN Supt. MAXSsONnN of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
Oldest and best ms in U.S: England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
Established 1855. 
Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendeu candi- 
LIA Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager 
Or BE BLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., ‘ 
American and Foreign Teachers, Fresseeere, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
and renting of school property. OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ations have weight with school officials. 
WANTED, 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 


The C lorado We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
reliability, and then join us. 
W t n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney| GO KELLOGG’S. 
‘*Linvariably go to 
3 East 14th St., New York. 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. . 
and | recommendation plan. Cire, 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 4 ™ 
Established 1880. 
Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
w NEW YORK CITY. 
T h W t AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
bac ers an @ (2ist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. | To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
H.N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn, 


mention the “ Journal of Education.” 
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Fust Published 
Lessons in Chemistry 


By WILLIAM H. GREENE, M.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School, etc. 


Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised, 
By Harry F. Ph.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School. 


12mo. Half-roan. $1.00. 


reparing the present edition, the aim has been chiefly to make such corrections and 
necessary by the rapid advance of chemical science since the first 
appearance of this book. The general plan and arrangement which have proved satisfactory in 
the experience of the editor, as well as that of the author, have not been materially modified a 
few of the chapters have been partly rewritten, and a brief explanation of stereoisomerism 18 


given in the Appendix. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


THE GREAT OF ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 


EDITED BY 


Davin Parricx, LL.D., Francis HinpEs GRoomE, 
Sditor of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopzxdia.” Assistant Editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 


Crown 8vo. Half-morocco. $3.50. 
Companion Volume to ‘‘ Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World.” 


Some of the features of this Dictionary are: First, though in only one volume, it is not so 
short after all: it contains as much letterpress, roughly, as three whole volumes of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” Next, alone of works of its size, it furnishes ample refer- 
ences to biographies, autobiographies, criticisms, and such like. Thirdly, the Dictionary gives 
the exact or approximate pronunciation of all the more difficult names. Fourthly, it has been 
written on parallel lines to the Gazetteer, and topographically is much more precise than bio- 
graphical dictionaries are wont to be. Lastly, we have attempted to bring the work well 
‘* up to date.” 


Send for Catalogue. 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubiisters, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTORK NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St, 29-33 E. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


choolroom 
Pictures. 


4150 choice subjects in 
NATURAL SCENERY, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE, 
PORTRAITS, Etc. 
Inexpensive in price. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Svstematic Collections 
Minerniogy, tieology, Zoology, tor schools of all grades 
RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with weguboring vcean vutitums, modeled on 
curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Vaiiey, Grand Vafion Mi. Vesuvius, 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 
Washington School Collections 

Mimerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Luvertebrates 
for accompanied with text-book of 60 

es. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. ROWELL, 
eow 61:3 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 


40 Miverais lu youd case, or 40 Rocks 


- 


panne | THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


$ are possessed of wonderful memories. ne traini 7 

Any Information. | Tnemory should be the basis of education. The de 

mands of commerce e are daily becoming more oy.r. 

PU B LI S A | N G OOOO ous: more details must be mastered—more facts and tig 


43-47 East 10th St., ures remembered. oa the possessor of a powerf,| 


va a position in te world of 

Fiano, k. ce, $1.00. Pos on receipt of price. 

CO MPANY New York @ | PU co. 123 Liverty st. New York, 
THE X-RAYS: 


Washington Street, 
N. E. Dept., 35 y THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By Fru. 
Boston, Mass. ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth. 
gc | odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings Count 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A boo 
of es, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 59 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray. 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork, 


How to See the Point and Place It: 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 

A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. any people who have studied Englishi, 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 

unctuators. This book is indispensable to al! writers, 

emorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capital 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 
20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork, 


400 Recitations and Readings. 
A handsome book apepetning 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 


Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Young People’s 


4 Cooper Institute New York City 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail 8 


mie 40 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York, 


Summer Schools. 


M ARTH AS Seashore, TEN 


Delightful DEGREES 
VINEYARD SUMMER Sea Bathing, COOLER 
INSTITUTE 


Concrete Roads Than on the 
for Bicycling. Mainland. 
Cottage City, Mass, OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
Begins July 12, | SCHOOL OF METHODS — High Weeks 
1898. 20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 


Send for Sixty-four Page Cireular giving full information in regard to the 


outlines of work in all departments, ad- 
vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Cook County Normal Summer School, 


CHICAGO, IDL. 
Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898. OVEN TO ALL. 


By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School. 
» TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. ... 
Write for circulars. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 
eow] 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, III. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 
Twenty—Third Session. July 11th to August 19th. 


There will be each day six hours of French; six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin; three of 
Greek; two of Hebrew, A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also courses on Library Econ- 
omy, Chemistry and Mathematics. 
For programme, address the Rev. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 
For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works. address 

DR. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, II). 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. | SUMMER CLASSEs in 


Biology, Chemistry, Classics. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (founded 1441), 
Kingston, Canada, at head of 1000 Islands, 
begin July 2d. For announcement address 


OOMOOO@ 
© School Books 
in a hurry 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtain 
second-hand or new, + any boy or 


girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official anywhere, and \ 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE 


© 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 

Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 

SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 


Mountain, Tenn., in July ; Boston, Mass., 

in August. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authoT’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 


THE REGISTRAR. 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- Lari 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the ° ee 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heartot | Summer School at Seaside (Asbury Park, 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal | 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of heprocesses N. J.). Particulars at the BERLITZ SCHOO! 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu . rTark 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- | OF LANGUAGES, Madison Square, NewYork. 
elements of his expression.—Lr. Lyman Abbott, in 
rhe Outlook (from a review of the books of 8. S. Curry, 
1) 


Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal a a ette 0 eoe 
Expression, and Dramatic Instinct, > 9 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 

Leland T. Powers says have Meow the work of elo- BASTON, PA 
, . 
Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 


cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. ; 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, | Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Che!- 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d. Fal! 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, term begins September 15th. 

458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass For Catalogues address Tur REGISTRAR. 


EHmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 

Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
onw arner Tramont and Berkeley Streeta, KHoston, Masa. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL, Summer Courses. 
July 6---August 17 Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 
| Courses in Mathematics, A delightful 
Courses will be offered in all leading academic Science, Languages, locality in New York 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. and Pedagogy City. ‘ 
For information and circulars address School of Pedagogy, 9th year : Sept.28, ’98-May 1°, 99, 
E. A. LYMAN, For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 


325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. | University Heights. New York CITY. 


"Teacher 
SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardimuth’s Famous Koh-l-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


146 DEGREES......-- 


They never break nor smear. 


FAVOR, RUHL & OO. 


IMPORTERS, 
123 West Houston St., New York. 
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